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BOSE II THE COMPANION 838 FOR 





“ OXOMOBILES.” 


NANTUCKET 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


log-drivers and mill-owners felt concern if 

the water became so low that the -river-bed 
Southampton, England, of which mention was | was exposed. The electric wires that carry 
made in this column in the issue of September power fifty or a hundred miles from the river- 
4th. The dedication exercises, which were of | bank carry also dependence on the water that 
an international character, took place August | turns the wheels at the power plant. And the 
15th, since it was on August 15, 1620, that the | problem of water-supply, whether for manu- 
Pilgrims embarked on the Mayflower from the facturing, agricultural, or municipal purposes, 
spot where the monument stands. The funds | is inseparably connected with the problem of 
for the monument came in large part from this the forests. When the hillsides are stripped 
country, and the bronze panels at the base are | of trees, the waterfall of the spring runs off 
the gifts of American patriotic societies and of | quickly; where the forests remain, the ground 
the family associations that bear the names is damp and the brooks noisy, even though the 
of illustrious members of the Mayflower com- | August fields are parched.and the farm wells 


HE picture on the cover of The Companion | 
this week shows the Pilgrim Monument at 
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pany. , | 
HEN Adoniram Judson, one of the first 
American missionaries to the non-Chris- | 
tian multitudes of Asia, went from Salem, 
Massachusetts, to India a century ago, he began 
his work in the city of Rangoon. The mis- 
sion that he founded has grown to include 164 
Christian churches with 11,000 members. In 
honor of the centenary of this mission, a 
lofty monument is to be built in Rangoon, 
and it will take the form of the tower and 
belfry of the old Tabernacle Church in Salem, | 
where Judson and his four associates were 
ordained in 1812. The tower will be of brick, 
and an iron staircase will lead to the lofty 
belfry, where Westminster chimes will be in- 
stalled. How little the builders of the old 
church tower in Salem dreamed that a repro- 
duction of their work would some day stand 
on the other side of the earth! 
& 
OT all the Jewish immigrants remain in 
the crowded tenements of the great cities. 
A few are finding their way out to the country 
towns where land is cheap, and with the 
industry and thrift that are characteristic of 
their race, they are making more than a liveli- 
hood on farms that their predecessors gave up 
as little better than worthless. A recent inves- 
tigation in Massachusetts showed 189 Jewish 
farm families, comprising about nine hundred 
individuals. This Jewish movement to the 
farms, which is sure to assume larger propor- 
tions in New England, is mainly the result of 
a loan fund that Jewish bankers have estab- 
lished for the members of their race who desire 
to buy and cultivate land. The Jewish immi- 
grants, who are wholly ignorant of farm life | 


empty a few miles away. 
& 


HE summer visitors to Nantucket—and the 

fall visitors, for that matter, for the 
tourist season at this picturesque island is a 
long one—usually include an ox-cart ride as 
one of the interesting adventures of their 
outing. It is a mild adventure, to be sure, but 
of a kind that few places offer. Nantucket has 


| the distinction of being one of the few places 


that bar the automobile, and the ‘‘oxomobile’’ 
is a form of substitute that is not without its 
advantages and pleasures. It never breaks the 
speed regulations, at any rate, and there are 
no troubles with tires, gasoline, sparkers and 
gears, such as automobilists are familiar with. 
Mount Desert Island, on the coast of Maine, 
barred automobiles for many years, but it now 
admits them to some roads, although not to 
all. On Nantucket there are horses and car- 
riages, but the ox-carts and the narrow gage 
railway, which is almost as quaint as the ox- 
carts, are the favorite modes of conveyance. 
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THE INTELLIGENT HORNETS. 


FEW years ago, writes a Companion 
A subscriber, while I was working in a 

harvest-field with a young man, a weasel 
appeared among the oats. The young man 
quickly killed it. As he was about to throw 
the body aside, I said to him, ‘‘There is a 
large hornet’s nest on the fence near by. 
Suppose you go quickly up to the nest and 
put the weasel on the top of it?’’ 

He replied that it might anger the hornets, 
and cause them to fly about and sting us; but 
I told him that the hornets would not leave 
their nest, although they would get rid of the 


and methods in this country, thus have the | dead 


help of careful and aggressive business men in 
obtaining the land and the necessary animals 
and implements. Moreover, their ignorance 
actually gives them a certain advantage over 
their neighbors who live on farms that their 
ancestors tilled, because the newcomers have 
an open mind to the new things in agriculture, 
and do not have to overcome any prejudices | 
or outgrown methods of farming. The New 
England Homestead frankly tells the New 
England agriculturists of the old American 
stock that they can learn much from these 
Jewish farmers in this respect. The resistance 
to ‘‘book farming,’’ and to the ‘‘newfangled 
ideas’? that are taught in the agricultural 
colleges, is one of the great obstacles to the 
success of many a farmer in this part of the 
country. 





& | 


| 
HE protracted drought of the past summer, | 

both here in New England and in the 
middle West, has set many people to thinking | 
of the growing need for the conservation of our | 
water-supply. A small part of the great vol- 
ume of water that runs to waste in the spring | 
would, if available in August, prevent most of | 
the loss, suffering, and inconvenience that come | 
with every long midsummer dry spell. The | 
problem is far more easy of solution here in | 
New England, where there are numberless | 
streams and ponds among the hills, than in 
Kansas, for example, where the plains stretch 
waterless for hundreds of miles. Some great 
manufacturing concerns in Maine and New 
Hampshire are meeting this problem by build- 
ing dams and artificial ponds near the head- 
waters of the rivers on which they depend for 
power. There will be more of this in the next 
generation. Each stream or river that man 
utilizes for power, or for water-supply, has its 
natural impounding basin, which may be made 
into a reservoir to hold back the water till it is 
needed. The time is past when only ferrymen, 


ead weasel in a very short time. 

The young man thought that was impossible, 
but he consented to do as I told him. No 
sooner had he put the weasel on the nest than 
the hornets flew out in swarms; a number of 
them lighted on the weasel’s body and began to 
sting it furiously. 

When they found that their efforts to drive 
it away were unsuccessful, they flew about in 


| large numbers, as if they were taking counsel 


and looking the ground over. When evening 
came, there was no change in the situation; 
but I told the young man that in the mornin 
we should find the weasel lying on the groun 
beneath the nest. 

Much to his surprise, when we reached the 
field the next morning, we found the weasel on 
the ground, as I had said. The hornets were 
hard at work repairing an opening that they 
made down through the middle of their nest, 
so as to let the weasel drop through. Although 
the nest looked rather dilapidated, it was not 
long before it was rebuilt as psy as 
before. It would almost seem as if the hornets 
used reason; they certainly resorted at once to 
the only method in their power to get rid of 
the dead weasel. 
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SANDY’S PROPOSAL. 

AD the bashful or bungling wooer of the 
following story been Irish, instead of 
Scottish, it is probable that the lassie in 

the case would not have been called upon to 
define the meaning of his attentions. 
Sandy and his lass had been sitting side by 


| side in silence for a long time. 


** Maggie,’’ said he, at ‘*wasna I 
here on the Sawbath nicht ?’’ 

‘*Aye, Sandy, I daur say you were.’’ 

‘*And wasna I here on Monday nicht?’’ 

‘*Aye, sae you were.’’ 

**And I was here on Tuesday nicht, and 
Wednesday nicht, and Thursday nicht, and 
Friday nicht?’’ 

‘*Aye, I’m thinkin’ that’s sae. ’’ 

‘*And this is Saturday nicht, and I’m here 
again?’’ 

‘*Weel, what for no’? 
welcome. ’’ 

**Maggie’’ pe agnor ‘*wumman, dae ye 


no’ begin tae smell a rat?” 


last, 


I’m sure you’re very 














Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. . 

Courses — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers’ course. : 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 7 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. H1sBarD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 








The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesfor farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ““D"’ AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 




















LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 














Your Business 
and Ours 








YOU can sell to whom you choose, man- 
ufacture any quantity you desire, 
and demand your price. 


YOUR success is dependent only upon 
yourself. 


A railroad MUST treat each customer 
alike, meet all demands, and its 
| rates are fixed by law. 


OUR success can only be insured by 
giving our customers MORE than 
their requirements. 
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T was Robert Carberry’s 
first day at home, —a Sun- 
day, as it happened,—and 
he said to himself. that it 
would be pleasant to look over 
some of the magazines and 
pamphlets that had been laid 
aside for him. So he got his 
paper-knife, his favorite porch chair, and 
his little reading-table, and arranged them 
all to his satisfaction upon the porch at 
the back of the house. 

The place was alive with birds, which 
were on their way to Palm Beach and 
other pleasant winter resorts, and an 
enormous flight of golden-brown butter- 
flies having selected the Carberry yard 
as a place of Sunday recreation, the whole 
lawn and orchard fluttered with wings. 
As for that, the lake, ruffied by a brisk 
little wind, seemed to be fluttering, too. 

**So many forms of life, mother!’’ he 
exclaimed, as Grandmother B. paused at 
his side a moment. 

‘**So many lovely forms of it,’’ she 
agreed. ‘‘Is there nothing you want 
that you haven’t here, now, in the home 
you’ve come back to?’’ 

He turned an almost boyish face to 
her. 

**You’ve guessed it!’’ he cried. ‘‘I 
want my mother !’’ 

‘*Well, I happen to know that your 
mother is as homesick for you as she can 
be. She thought she was never going to 
see you again, and now it seems as if 
she couldn’t stand it, being away out 
there in California. Will offers to send 
her home if you are ready for her.’’ 

**Ready for her? Well, if you were to 
give me my choice of all things just now, 
I’d choose mother. Think how stern 
she’ll look, and how she’ll thunder away 
at us all, with her heart simply bursting 
with delight at being home! But tell 
me, Grandmother B., dear, are you abso- 
lutely willing to have Grandmother C. 
return? Didn’t you and she sometimes 
have what might be called, if ladies of 
less dignity were involved, a little set- 
to?’’ 

‘Robert Carberry, I’m surprised. at 
you! Your mother and I understood 
each other perfectly. The interchange 
of ideas to which you refer was merely a 
mental exercise. ’’ 

She went away, to sit alone among the 
trees and watch the birds. A few moments 
later Fay appeared. Her face was down- 
cast. 


‘*What ho, daughter! Why do you 
wear such a forbidding expression ?’’ 

‘*The mail has come, papa —’’ 

**So you’ve been to the post-office? 
What were you expecting, Fay, that made 
you interested in mail on a Sunday ? ”’ 

**Tt was about my mural design. You know 
a prize was offered by the Small Park Associa- 
tion in Chicago for the best design for a pro- 
scenium arch in a recreation house. Well, I sent 
adesign. I worked over it half the summer. ’’ 

‘ *Good. ” 

**And it’s just been rejected. ’’ 

‘ ‘Good. ? 

‘‘Why, Father Carberry !’’ 

‘‘Why, Daughter Carberry! Of course it’s 
good. This is no time for you to be winning 
in contests. This is the time for you to be 
Studying. Let me see, you should be in 
Chicago the latter part of next week, I 
believe ??” 

‘*But I gave up all thought of going to the 
Art Institute after you fell ill. I couldn’t 
think of going in the circumstances. ’’ 

“It’s not necessary for you to think of it. 
All you have to do is to go. Of course Mrs. 
Kermott had a hand in it. She offers you a 
scholarship at the Art Institute for three years 
It only remains for me to pay your living 
expenses. That I find that I can afford to do. 
It has been years, Fay, since your old dad has 
been able to do a piece of literary work. But 
this summer, while I was loafing round under 
the pines, I wrote a series of articles about 
Pioneer life. And the whole series was 
accepted by a magazine in which I shall be 
very proud to have the articles appear. The 
return was very generous. I have placed this 
sum in the bank to your credit. I think it 
will carry you through the year nicely.’’ 

‘Oh, what a dear, what an unutterably 
dear dear you are!’’ Fay cried. 

‘*Well, if you think all the thanks are coming 
to me, you’re mistaken. Your mother spent a 
large part of her summer making your outfit 
for you, my lady; making artist’s blouses, and 
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“OHI” SAID SARAH, AND THEN WAS SILENT. 


sewing-school frocks, and street frocks, and 
Sunday frocks. ’’ 


**Oh, you don’t mean it, dad! All the time | 


I thought you two were resting, you were | 
really working for me. 
but it’s cruel, too. Why weren’t you resting, | 
dad? You both needed it so!’’ 


really doing something we wanted to do, and | 


not something that we had to do. We were 
as happy as larks are supposed to be. But no 
lark really could feel as we felt when we knew 
that we were going to be able to let our | 
yellow-haired girl have the thing she wanted. | 
Just concentrate on your work, that’s all we | 
ask. And I have a particular reason for | 
asking you to concentrate. ’’ 

‘*And what is that ?’’ 

‘*Well, I learned from Mr. Morrow last 
night that his seemingly languid but really 
very alert young son, George, has decided to go 
to the University of Chicago. Now I may be 
wrong, but 1 imagine that he was not alto- | 
gether uninfluenced in his choice by the fact | 
that you were going to the Art Institute in 
the same city.’’ 

“O papa!’? 

**T’m facing facts, young lady. And I don’t 
object to facts. But I say you are young, you 
are going to be there alone. Your mother | 
will take you over and settle you with Mrs. 
Underwood, an old school friend of hers, who | 
consents to let you become one of her house- | 
hold. But 1 bid you, speaking as one sensible 
person to another, to concentrate on your | | 
work. Lifeand joy clamor at all the windows, 
at your age. Don’t I know? Don’t I remem- | 
ber? Nouse to pretend that you young people | 





-are as sensible as we old ones want you to be. 


But I put you on honor to work. It will, as 





It’s beautiful of you, | 


that you don’t approve of. 
‘*We were rested by the fact that we were | 


| family. 


| have a few weeks’ leave of absence. 


Sarah says, give you time to grow up. And 
I shall put George on honor, too.’’ 

Fay came close to her father, and dropped a 
| tearful kiss on his forehead. 

‘*You can trust me, darling,’’ shesaid. ‘‘I’ll 
work. Sowill George. I’ll never do anything 
Truly.’’ 

‘*That settles it. I’ll think no more about 
that matter. Now whisk away, will you? I’ll 
run my eye through these magazines. ’’ 

But Fay had hardly gone when Lance 
Cather arrived. 

‘*You, Lance? Looking for the old man, 


| or for the younger members of the family ?’’ 


‘*For you, sir, if you are not too busy.’’ 

‘*‘Why, this is my reception day. Hitherto, 
my callers have been the members of my own 
But I find them very interesting, as 
—as 1 dare say you do.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. It’s a wonderful thing to have 
ladies like Grandmother B. and Mrs. Carberry 
and Peg in the family, isn’t it?’’ 

‘* Just what I was thinking a while back.’’ 

‘*It must be a terrible thing, when a man 
has set his heart on the finest girl he knows, 
to—well, to lose her, you know.’’ 

‘*Yes, Butasa general proposition, I should 
say that if a fellow loses a girl, it’s because 
he hasn’t really set himself to win her. He’s 
relied too much upon his personality to make 


| the argument for him. The type of woman 


wants to be won by ability.’’ 

** Ves. ? 

A silence fell. Then Lance spoke again: 

‘*T came up, Mr. Carberry, to see if I could 
I want 
to do some stump-speaking before the elections: 
The committee has asked me to. You see, a 
few nights ago I happened to be in the hall 
when some speeches were made against Mayor 
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Morrow and the ideas he 
stands for. I heard a good 
deal of misrepresentation and 
blackguarding, and the first 
thing I knew I found myself 
on my feet, trying to refute 
those charges. I’m rather 
hot-blooded, I suppose, and 
when I’m angry I find myself loqua- 
eious, too. Some one was present who 
told Mr. Morrow, and he wants to know 
if I can’t stump the county. I’d need 
some time to prepare myself, that is, to 
get the facts and arguments in my mind, 
though I’d depend on the inspiration of 
the moment for my speech. ’’ 

**Why, of course I can spare you, Lance. 
You’ve a vacation coming to you, any- 
way. ” 

‘*But who’ll take my place in the office? 
There’s only young Ferguson there 
now.’’ 

‘‘And Sarah. Sarah is there — very 
much indeed. I’ve been keeping my eye 
on her work from day to day, and it 
strikes me as being about as vivid and 
engaging as anything I ever read in the 
way of newspaper work.’’ 

‘*But I didn’t suppose that you’d let 
her go on with that work after you got 
home. ’’ 

‘*Why not? It’s her own selection.’’ 

‘*But wouldn’t you rather see her at 
home?’’ 

‘“*The question isn’t precisely what I 
would prefer. It’s what Sarah would 
prefer. And she does her work well, 
doesn’t she?’’ 

**T should say she did. Why, she’s bril- 
liant.’’ 

‘*Then she shall help me out while 
you are electioneering. Do you ever 
think of going into politics, Lance?’’ 

‘*I do think of it sometimes. If I could 
be in with honest and constructive men, 
I’d like nothing so much in the world. 
Why, what is there better than repre- 
senting the people, and working for 
them? We don’t hold politics in enough 
respect nowadays, do we?’’ 

Robert Carberry smiled at his enthusi- 
astic friend. ‘‘No, we don’t, for a fact. 
And you are the sort of man I’d like to 
see dedicated to the service. I don’t say 
you won’t suffer, and I don’t say that 
you’ll not be made old before your time, 
but my love of country prevents me from 
discouraging you. If we can get men with 
motives such as yours to run things for 
us, we must accept the sacrifice. ’’ 

**T don’t look on it as a sacrifice. It’s 
a career; a glorious career, even if a man 
suffers personal defeat. ’’ 

**All right, let’s see what you can do. 
You can try yourself out in this cam- 
paign. If you’ve a talent for the work, 

it will show itself. Ah-ha, who comes here? 
It is my fair niece, Sarah! Maiden, whom 
seek you?’’ 

**You, uncle. Oh, I didn’t know you had 
company. ’’ 

‘*But I have; one Lance Cather, politician. 
Sarah, you and I are going to run the Chron- 
icle for a month, while Lance goes campaign- 
ing. And I suppose we are to keep the paper 
up to the pace that you have set for it.’’ 

**T hope so, uncle.’’ 

‘‘T heard on every hand last evening that 
you two had made friends for the paper while 
I was away. It always was my conviction 
that the young could teach the old — 

‘‘Old, uncle? Who’s old? He isn’t a bit 
old, is he, Lance?’’ 

‘*He’ll never be old,’’ Lance affirmed. 

**Of course he won’t. Why, uncle, of course 
I’ll help you out. I’ll not be so afraid of 
doing things now that you’re home to keep me 
from making mistakes. But how about Mrs. 
Kermott? She has her mind set on my going 
away with-her. Of course I want to do any- 
thing she wishes me to, but I’m devoted to 
my work on the paper. I’d like to keep right 
on, if you’d let me. Europe can wait, you 
know.’’ 

‘*But can Mrs. Kermott wait? Don’t you 
owe it to her and to the love she gives you to 
go with her while she’s still vigorous and 
capable of enjoying travel? However, I’]l ask 
her to postpone her going for a few weeks.’’ 

‘*But, uncle, dearest — 

‘“‘Say no more, lady, say no more. The 
law allows and the court decrees that you are 
to accept the blessings which heaven showers 
upon you. Get you to Naples, to Rome, to 
the Tuscan Hills. See the world for yourself, 
and see it for me, who will never see it. If I 
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‘That wind,’’ declared Mrs. Kermott, ‘‘is | against the taffrail, watched the deep-hued, |a gaze that suddenly became quizzical. ‘‘My 
blowing from the Bermudas. ’’ | quiet sea. People passing looked with interest | reason was a simple one, child. My sweet- 
“That sun,’’ said Sarah, ‘‘is shining on the | at this proud, elderly woman, from whose face | heart was there. ’’ 


had a beggar’s bowl, I’d go from place to| 
place, content to be nothing if I might see all.’’ | 
Lance watched Robert Carberry with the | 


light of hero-worship in his eyes; and ‘Sarah | 


smiled wistfully; then, to her intense surprise, 
she felt the tears come to her eyes, and heard 
her voice saying, ‘‘But it’s you I don’t want 
to leave, uncle. How can I leave you?’’ 

‘*TLook here!’’ exclaimed her uncle. ‘‘ This 
breaking home ties is worse than breaking a 
yoke of oxen.’’ 

Some one burst into a peal of laughter. 
They all looked up. Peg was trailing up from 
the lake, her paddle over her shoulder. 

‘*¥ou all look like owls in captivity!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t they, Sam?’’ 

Sam Davies’s full-moon face rose above the 
bank, and he came running along, red-faced 
and happy. His arms were laden with books 
and a lunch hamper. 

‘*What are you doing here, Sam ?’’ demanded 
Lance. ‘‘I thought you were off to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, looking up rooms and a 
roommate, and all that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*T go to-morrow, ’’ Sam replied. ‘‘I’ll have 
time hanging on my hands, even then.’’ 

‘*T’ll be the only one left!’’ Peg cried. 
‘*Except Lance. But I’m not a bit sorry 
about that. I’m going to have dad and mother 
all to myself for one good long winter. Scat, 
Sarah, seat! Get off the arm of dad’s chair, 
and let me sit there!’’ 

‘‘Where is your mother, Pegeen?’’ asked 
her father, as he drew his girl beside him. 
**T haven’t seen a thing of her for an hour.’’ 

‘*T’ve been on the lake, but still I know 
perfectly well what she’s doing. She’s in the 
very ruck and reek of domesticity. Like 
as not she’s fallen so low as to count her 
napkins. If she hasn’t done that, she’s 
just sitting round, looking at home. 
Mother’s affection for home is simply cloy- 
ing. ’’ 

‘*Let’s go tind her,’’ said Sam. ‘‘She’s 
sure to ask if we don’t want some cold 
lemonade. And she might read tous. I 
tell you what, Peg, it’s fine to have her 
home again. ’’ 

‘“‘Look at Grandmother B., sleeping 
among her birds and butterflies!’’ said 
Sarah. ‘“‘Oh, I must get my camera. 
What a lovely picture she makes !’’ 

She ran for her camera, and Lance rose. 

‘*T must go, Mr. Carberry. Thank you 
for your consent to my plan.’’ 

‘* Consent ? Codéperation, you mean. 
That’s what you and I must do, Lance; 
we must coéperate. I have no son, and 
in a way you stand to me in place of one.’’ 

‘*But I’m afraid I’ve made some bad 
blunders. I’ve made blunders on the 
paper — 

‘Of course. Every one does. That’s 
the way we live, making blunders and 
rectifying them. ’’ 

‘*But I’ve made a blunder about Sarah, 
too. You see, I’ve grown up with old- 
fashioned ideas about women. I was 
taught to protect them, and to treat them 
as something apart and above us men. 
But Sarah has other ideas. She wants to be 
on a level with us—a comrade, you know. 
And I’m sure she’s shown she’s as capable 
as any one of her age. But we fell out about 
it, and we can’t seem to make up.’’ 

‘“*Tt must have been interesting, ’’ said Mr. 
Carberry, with no particular show of sym- 
pathy. 

‘*Interesting? It was very distressing. ’’ 

‘*Oh, well, it will make a story to tell in 
years to come. Get along, Lance. Sarah will 
need you to help take her picture of grand- 
mother. As for me, since I’m not to be 
allowed to read, I shall go to sleep. That 
you, Ada? Don’t you speak to me, I warn 
you. Go off with those young things that you 
have in tow. I’masleepy man, and I’ve been 
made to act as an arbiter of destiny. What’s 
that? I’m the arbiter of your destiny? Not 
a bit of it, Ada Babcock Carberry. If ever a 
woman ran the ship, you run it. You look 
modest, but you’re the commander. Now 
don’t you speak another word to me.’’ 

He lay back in his chair, his eyes half- 
closed. He could see Lance and Sarah creeping 
along the lawn, whispering, so as to disturb 
neither the white-headed sleeper nor the winged 
things about her. He could hear Fay singing 
in her bright soprano, in her room; could 
hear the murmur of his wife’s voice, and the 
voices of Sam and Peg; and, above all, the 
high, fine voices of the summer day. 

‘*The stream of life,’’ he murmured. 
full and how beautiful its flow !’’ 

And presently he passed from waking con- 
sciousness to the blurred yet beautiful con- 
sciousness of dreams. 

The great ship stood out to sea. In the fair 
November weather, it nosed its way into the 
sapphire waste beneath a deep blue sky. 

Arm in arm, Mrs. Kermott and Sarah 
Brewster paced the level deck. They were 
of a height now, but the older woman, clad in 
many garments, moved like a proud frigate. 
Beside her, slender Sarah, in her tweeds, was 
no more than a little yacht. But in the old 
eyes and in the young there were dreams; 
on each face was written expectancy; on 
each were love and understanding of the other. 


‘*How 








Azores.’’ 

‘*And on Tangier, on Tunis, on Arabia. ’’ 

‘*Don’t go too far round that way,’’ warned | 
Sarah, ‘‘or you’ll be benighted.’’ 

‘‘Well, if I kept on going long enough, I’d 
find out whether the earth was round or not. 
It’s a point about which I entertain doubts. ’’ 

‘Tt would be fine to come back to Wisconsin 
by way of Japan and Hawaii. I suppose we 
really might do it, mightn’t we?’’ 

‘*We might, if we could bear to stay away 
from home so long.’’ 

‘‘That’s the rub. We can’t tell yet, can 
we? We’ll have to try ourselves out. You 
know I wanted to stay for a month, at least, 
in Munich with my stepmother. You can 
make that convenient, can’t you?’’ 

**Yes, of course. ’’ 

‘‘T want to make up to mama for those old 
days when I was so sulky and ungrateful,’’ 
Sarah explained. ‘‘I remember so well how 
violently—yes, violently is the only word—she 
used to try to make me love her, and how I 
wouldn’t. She tried to bring me up as a nice 
girl should be brought up. I suppose, when 
she sent me out West in despair, she imagined 
that she gave me over to barbarism. Well, I 
want her to see that I’m not a barbarian, after 
all, and I want to tell her that it was you who 
kept alive in me a remembrance of all the little 
elaborations and elegancies that she loves. If 
I remain at all what she.so deeply wished me 
to be, it is you who are responsible for it.’’ 

‘*Q Sarah, have I done that for you? The 
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the light of enthusiasm still shone, and upon 
the girl beside her, eager, yet restrained. 


| ‘*Oh!’’ said Sarah, and then was silent. 


The wind might be blowing from the Azores, 


‘*Isn’t it: strange,’’ mused Sarah, ‘‘that no | but it was blowing, too, from the fairy isle of 
| matter how far we travel or how many persons | Joys-that-were-to-be. There was a flush on 
we see, our hearts are tied to that queer little the girl’s face as she started away from Mrs. 
| Wisconsin town, and our thoughts keep turning | Kermott with a little gesture of apology. 


back there ?’’ 
‘Tt is mysterious,’’ replied Mrs. Kermott. 


| she asked. 


‘*Oughtn’t I to be writing some letters?’’ 
‘*Miss Templeton—Mrs. Vernon, 


**T dare say there are equally interesting per- I mean—wanted me to describe everything to 


sons to be found elsewhere. ’’ 


| her. And—and Lance will be wanting to hear 


‘*None so interesting to me, ’’ declared Sarah. “how we found his father and how the planta- 


‘*How did it come that when you had lived in | tion was getting on. 


Isn’t it splendid that we 


so many wonderful places, and had had so| have such good news to send him?’’ 
many distinguished friends elsewhere, you 
chose to live in little Lac du Laiche?’’ 

Mrs. Kermott turned her deep gaze on Sarah, 


| 


‘*Isn’t it???’ cried Mrs. Kermott, the light 
of a beautiful understanding in her eyes. 
THE END. 





ITH his cane in his hand, Henry King 

saton his porch. He was a handsome 

" “man, white-haired, ruddy, and erect. 

His house was handsome also, with its tall 
white columns and its setting of wide lawn and 
fine trees. A woman might have remarked 
upon the ragged edges of the lawn, and upon 
the grass growing up between the bricks of the 
walk; but there was no woman about, except 





“WELCOME HOME! HOW ARE YOU, 


Carberrys have been so much to you that it 
didn’t seem as if there was anything left for 
me to do.’’ 

‘*Well, there was plenty of opportunity for 
both you and my relatives to try their hand 
at reform. But as for mama, she’s fine in her 
way, and I know you’ll be congenial—at least, 
in spots. She’ll be giving solemn little dinners 
for us, and the baron will be worrying for fear 
that we’ll be too American. You must wear 
your purple velvet and your diamonds, and be 
as grand as possible. It’s a pity I’m too 
young for jewels, isn’t it? Still, mightn’t I 
wear my little pearl necklace? If could wear it 
with that pale green mull, couldn’t I? I so 
like that gown! Oh, you’ll think I’m so rattle- 
brained; but it is nice to be alive, isn’t it?’ 

‘‘Simply glorious!’’ agreed Mrs. Kermott. 
‘*Tremendous! The earth and the sea, the 
stars and the wind, sleeping and waking, all 
are wonderful. And to feel God in them, to 
walk consciously in the presence of the Lord, 
that is best of all. Such happiness — such 
dignity! Do you feel it, Sarah?’’ 

Sarah looked up smilingly, with something 
shy in her glance. ‘‘Yes. It was you who 
taught me that. All the love you and Uncle 


Robert and the others give me just seems a 


part of—of the greater love, you know. You’ve 
done so much for me, but I think that was 
the best thing you did, after all—teaching me 





HARRY? HOW ARE YOU, PHILIP?” 


ill-tempered Almina, the maid.of all work, to 
whom confusion was pleasant rather than 
otherwise. Henry King had been born in this 
house; hither he had brought his bride; here, 
with all the hospitality of a generous heart, 
he had entertained half the county. 

‘* But they don’t come any more, ’’ he 
lamented. ‘‘When the mother and the young 
people go, the company goes, too.’’ 

It was here also that Henry King would 
probably die. 

‘*Die!’? he would have said, in his explosive 
fashion. ‘‘It will not be dying; it will be 
rusting, crumbling! I have no business, I 
have no friends, I have nothing. ’’ 

Far back in the kitchen Almina slammed 
dishes. Henry King shivered as he listened. 
Almina grew daily more slovenly, noisy, and 
impertinent. All the doors of the house were 
open from back to front. Almina preferred 
them that way; it saved her the trouble of 
turning the knobs. The banging of her pots 
and pans rose above the song of the mocking- 
bird, and drowned out the cooing of the 
doves. 

‘*Peace!’? thought Henry King, mournfully. 
‘*Tt is the one thing I might have and can’t.’’ 

Presently he began to think of Miss Letitia 
Tappan, and rose at once to march up and 
down the porch. He was not at-all lame; his 
cane, a gift to him from one of his sons, was 


that I never could be an orphan, and that | merely the appropriate adjunct of age. 


there were love and goodness all round me.’’ 


Mrs. Kermott cast a lingering look upon | 
Sarah. Her voice trembled a little as she said, | Letitia would talk to me like a rational human 
‘Do you know, child, I think we must never being; she would let me talk about Prudence 


be separated again. 
of living alone. 


‘*Letitia’s old Susan would give me a decent | 


meal, decently served; Letitia would see to it. 


I can’t stand the thought | as if Prudence were alive, and not in her grave 
I’m getting too old. My) for ten years. 


But the country talks, and 


heart needs sustenance. Remember, you shall | Elizabeth doesn’t like it.’’ 


inhabit your own soul. 
tyrant, I know, but I’ll not interfere with 
you. 
come out. 
college when we get through with our traveling, 


I’m something of a} 


| 


For one thing, I want to see how you’ll | his mail. 


The postman was approaching in his wagon, 
and Henry King went down the walk to get 
He stepped gingerly, and used his 


If you decide to go to some woman’s | cane now with good reason, for the walk was 


slippery. He determined to suggest to Almina 


I’ll keep house for you, and make a place for | for the twentieth time that she bring out her 
| teakettle and scald away the moss. 


you to bring your friends. ’’ 

‘*O Mrs. Kermott!’’ 

**It will be a great happiness. 
have no one but you, Sarah.’’ 


They ceased their pacing, and 


He sat on the bench under the great oak-tree | ‘‘And torn paper. 
I really | at the gate while he read his letters. 


Here 


Elizabeth had stepped into the carriage that | 
leaning | took her away from her father’s house, a bride ; 








| 
| 





| 
| 


here his three boys had mounted their horses 
to ride out into the world. 

‘*They come back in automobiles!’’ mused 
Henry King. ‘‘ An automobile is not the 
vehicle of a gentleman. ’’ 

There had never been a father who loved 
his children more than Henry King loved his. 
In spite of his affection, however, he had néver 
wished to keep them under his control longer 

than was wise and just. He recognized 
their coming of age; he realized now, 
alas! that his oldest son’s children were 
almost grown. What he refused to 
acknowledge was the fact that he himself 
was old. 

‘“‘They want to manage me!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘*‘ They send me canes, and 
mufflers, and footstools, and they tell me 
to stay in out-of the wet!’’ 

He saw that there were letters from 
them all, and wondered at the coincidence. 
This was not a birthday or a Christmas; 
it was June, a month blessedly free from 
the celebrations that he dreaded. The 
children let no mark of the passing years 
go unobserved. Frequently they showered 
him with post-cards, a practise that he 
thought rather silly. 

He opened Harry’s letter first. Harry 
was a lawyer in Philadelphia; his letter 
was dictated to a stenographer. 

‘*Dear Father. Bobby tells me that you 
are thinking of opening up the old quarry. ’’ 

**T should never have closed it,’’ Henry 
King interpolated to himself. 

‘*Now I should advise strongly against 
it,’’ continued Harry’s letter. ‘‘Wait at 
least until I come down on the sixteenth, 
and I’ll look over the ground and decide. 
You should leave these enterprises to, the 
younger generation. ’’ 

‘* *Younger generation!’ ’’ Henry King 

sniffed. Then he read on: 

‘*We are all well. Henry the Third is in 
long trousers; you will be proud of your name- 
sake. Matie says she is going to bring you 
the finest bunch of American Beauty roses you 
ever saw. 

‘* A ffectionately, Harry.’’ 

‘* American Beauty roses !’? Henry King was 
puzzled. ‘‘Nonsense! I have finer roses here 
than any that Philadelphia can produce. ’’ 

Philip, who was a physician in Baltimore, 
wrote in his own difficult hand: 

‘‘Dear Father. I hear you are thinking of 
cutting some of the woodland on the lower 
farm. Now, don’t do that. You shouldn’t 
bother yourself with these things at your age. ”’ 

‘*My agel’”? Henry King sniffed again. 

‘*You should rest. You said once that the 
lower farm was to be mine. You should leave 
the cutting tome. We’re going to gather under 
the sign of the red rose on the sixteenth. 

‘*Your affectionate son, 
‘*Philip King. ’’ 

‘*The red rose! What is he talking about?’’ 

Elizabeth’s long letter was written plainly 
and in her own hand. Elizabeth was inclined 
to be diffuse. 

‘*Dear Father. I hoped to have a letter 
from you to-day, but I was disappointed. Do 
let me hear from you as often as you can. 
We talk of you constantly, and I teach the 
baby to kiss your picture. He is so cunning. 
Yesterday he said ‘Pussy’ just as plainly as if 
he had been taught it, which he hasn’t; he 
has only heard us say it. I have determined 
not to force his mind. Yesterday he —’’ 

Henry King glanced rapidly down the page, 
and turned it over. The second and the third 
pages he treated in the same uncomplimentary 
fashion. On the fourth page his eye paused. 

“*T do beg you not to discharge Almina, 
father. I know she is not really good, but it 
is hard to find one who suits exactly, and 
Almina does not move things. Things are left 
just as they were, which we all love.’’ 

‘Especially dust,’’ commented Henry King. 
And ashes. ’’ 

Suddenly his cheeks flushed a ruddier color. 

‘“‘T am glad to say I have heard no more of 
those ridiculous reports about Miss Letitia 
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Tappan and you, father. I know how grieved 
you have been. I have told every one that 
there was nothing in it, and I have said, for 
you, that our mother’s memory was sacred. 
How short a time it seems since —’’ 

Henry King turned over two more pages. 
‘*Short! It seems a million years. ’’ 

“He who has once been happy is for aye 
Out of destruction’s reach,” 
quoted Elizabeth, comfortingly. 

**Tt is not true,’’ said Henry King. 

‘‘We are coming down on the sixteenth,’’ 
said Elizabeth, in conclusion. ‘‘In the sign of 
the red rose. What a lovely idea that is, 
father dear, isn’t it? I have explained it all to 
the children. Your loving _Elizabeth.’’ 

In perplexity, Henry King opened Bobby’s 
letter. Bobby was just out of college; his 
English was of a variety that his father hated. 

*“‘The red rose for mine,’’ wrote Bobby. 
*‘June the 16th. Hurrah for father!’’ 

Then Henry King quoted unconsciously from 
the vocabulary that he condemned. 

‘*This,’’ said he, aloud, ‘‘is the limit!’’ 

Still grunting, he opened the rest of his mail. 
The daily paper he laid aside; its reading he 
postponed always until the afternoon, otherwise 
the afternoon would be unendurable. There 
was a woman’s paper also, to which he had 
continued to subscribe since his wife’s death, 
and which still came addressed to her. He 
opened it idly, and began to read. 

Having reached the third line of the first 
column, he struck the bench a mighty blow. 

He read the following: 

‘*Mrs. Toohill, the mother of Father’s Day, 
prescribes the red rose, to be worn if father is 
still living, the white if he has been translated. 
Let us all turn our thoughts on June 16th to 
the author of our being; let us remember that 
all our love and devotion do not belong to 
mother ; let us so live that the day that makes 
us fatherless may not burden us with re- 
proaches for neglect. 

~ ‘By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 
The lily must deeay ; 
The rose that blooms beneath the hill 
Must shortly fade away.’ 
The thought of the fading rose brings sadness 
and sorrow. Let us do all we can to brighten 
the shortening days of our dear ones.’’ 

Henry -King got to his feet. He seized the 
cane that lay beside him, and hurled it high 
above his head. In the low limbs of the oak- 
tree it caught as it fell. 

‘*This,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘is too much!’’ 

With mighty strides he hastened up the mossy 
walk. It did not seem slippery now beneath 
his firm steps. Up to the porch he went, and 
through the hall, back to the distant kitchen, 
where the rattle of pots and pans had ceased. 

‘*Almina!’’ he said, to a sleeping figure in 
the rocking-chair. ‘‘Go down to the barn and 
tell Dan to saddle my horse. ’’ 

Almina turned her cross black face upon him. 

**Tt’s mos’ dinnah-time; you not goin’ no- 
whar befo’ dinnah.’’ 

‘*What!’’ cried Henry King. 
to dictate to your master !’’ 

With a strange sidewise motion, as if she 
feared his nearer approach, Almina got out of 
her chair; still moving like a crab, she reached 
the door. There she slackened her pace. 

**T won’t get no dinnah in the middle of the 
afte’noon, that’s suah!’’ she declared, her 
sleepy fright vanishing. ‘‘I —’’ 

Then Almina looked hard at her master, and 
slowly her lips parted. If Almina had known 
any poetry, or had been able to quote it, she 
would certainly not have stated that she was 
‘‘out of destruction’s reach. ’’ 

**Yes, sah,’’ said she. ‘‘I tells him.’’ 

On June 16th the second generation of Kings 
approached the house where they were born. 
Harry King’s car, filled with his family, led 
the way, and was followed by Elizabeth’s. 
Elizabeth’s family was larger than Harry’s. 
Her oldest son rode with his Uncle Philip and 
his Aunt Helen in the last car. There also 
rode young Bobby. : 

All the Kings were excited; the day was 
fine, they liked to be together, and they were 
approaching the spot that they loved best in 
the world. Bobby was the only one who meant 
to stay overnight. Philip could spare only one 
day from his patients, and Harry had a score 
of engagements for the morrow. Elizabeth 
did not consider it wise to separate herself and 
her children longer from the services of a good 
cook and from the neighborhood of certified 


**Do you dare 





milk. She had packed in the car cakes and 
fried chicken and sandwiches. She was quite 
well aware of Almina’s shortcomings, however | 
strongly she advised her father to keep her. | 

Elizabeth’s eyes filled with tears as the auto- | 
mobiles left the pike and turned into the nar- | 
rower road toward the King place. She was | 
a sentimental person. Her father was never | 
out of her mind ; she thought of him constantly, | 
picturing him seated in his armchair on the | 
porch, reading his books—looking back over | 


beautiful ; he could not help a thrill of joy over 
the fact that some day it would all be his. 

Philip’s heart throbbed also. He said to 
himself that the south farm could easily be 
made as beautiful as this when he actually 
owned it, and was ready to use it for a summer 
home. He was glad that he had expressed his 
wishes in the matter of the woodland. 

Bobby King’s eyes danced. He was little 
more than a boy; there was no element of 
covetousness in his love for his father’s house. 
He could hardly sit still, even in the flying 
ear; he wished that he might get out and run. 

Under the old oak-tree, amid the joyous cries 
of the children, the cars stopped. 

Bobby was the first to jump out and seize 
the nearest child. ‘‘Hurrah!’’ he shouted. 
‘*Here, Elizabeth! Here, kids!’’ 

Then, with the youngest of Elizabeth’s chil- 
dren in his arms, he stood still and listened. 

‘*Why,’’ he said, ‘‘the old engine’s going 
back at the quarry! Doesn’t it sound jolly !’’ 

Harry frowned, and pricked his ears. 

‘*What!’’ he said, in his father’s voice. 

‘And listen!’’ cried Bobby. ‘*There’s a 
sawmill going down on the south farm. Why, 
father’s going back to business !’’ 

‘*What!’’ said Philip, in a voice like his 
brother’s. 

Without ceremony, Bobby deposited Eliza- 
beth’s youngest child on the soft grass. 

‘*Hurrah for father!’’ he said, as he opened 


SOME of te HEROES 


| Should be given in addition to the medal. 


Tha 





HE boards of merit of the 

police and fire depart- 
ments of various American 
cities deal with deeds of heroism 
performed in those branches of the 
public service. The United States 
Treasury Department awards medals 
to life-savers along the coasts and waterways 
of the country. The Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission bestows its honors upon persons 
of every class whom it finds worthy. Each 
organization has its investigators. 

The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission was 
founded March 12, 1904. Up to January 31, 
1913, the commission had investigated 9,845 
eases. Of these, it had refused awards to 
8,020, was still deliberating on 1,102, and had 
awarded only 723 medals. Fifteen of these 
medals were of gold, 274 were of silver, and 
434 of bronze. 

In determining the degree of heroism of a 
certain act, most police and fire department 
boards of merit base their decision on the 
answers to certain questions, such as: Was the 
deed reported actually heroic? Did the man 
credited with it really do it? Was it something 
that he could be criticized for evading if he 


had not done it? 
| the performance of his regular duties, he 
must show exceptional bravery to win 
official recognition. But if he attempts a 
rescue in the face of what appears to be certain 
death and amid unfamiliar surroundings, he 
will be officially recognized as a hero. Saving 
life at a fire is part of the duty and the day’s 
work of a fireman. But a fireman who rescues 
a person from drowning is out of his element. 
Such an achievement may be declared heroic, 
although it is less spectacular than the other. 

There was Thomas Conroy, for example, 
who was a city fireman of Niagara Falls, New 
York. On June 5, 1906, he helped to save a 
man from drowning, and thereby won a silver 
medal and a grant of $1,000 from the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission. 

The drowning man was demented, and had 
entered the water about five. hundred feet 
above the falls. The current carried him 
off, but he regained his footing miraculously 
about fifteen feet from the very brink of the 
cataract. Conroy waded out thirty feet in 
the Niagara River, and, standing in water 
four feet deep, supported the end of a ladder 
as it was extended from the shore. Holding 
to it with one hand, he assisted Joseph H. 
Batts, a police sergeant, who had climbed out 
on the ladder while Conroy held up the end 
of it. Batts, the policeman, put his legs be- 
tween the last two rungs, and lunging forward, 
grabbed the madman. The lunatic resisted, 
but his rescuers clung to him, and the ladder 
was drawn in. The police sergeant also 
received a silver medal and $1,000. 

A slender young policeman in New York 
City, whose dread of horses was congenital, 


IN THE DAY’S WORK. - 
F a fireman or a policeman risks his life in 











the gate. ‘‘I can’t wait to see him. I told 
him long ago —’’ 

Then Bobby stopped short. ‘‘His cane is 
sticking up here in the tree!’’ he said, in a 
frightened voice. ‘*What do you suppose it 
means ? Why, hello!’’ Bobby started to 
run. 

Down the walk came Henry King, his face 
ruddier than ever, his thick hair whiter and 
more beautiful, his step light. He had ona 
new blue suit; even his voice seemed to have | 
changed. 

‘*Why, you’ve made good time!’’ he cried. | 
‘*Welcome home! How are you, Harry? How | 
are you, Philip? Hello,boysand girls! These | 
are the roses, Matie? Well, that was good of | 
you! Where is Elizabeth?’’ 

Elizabeth came slowly through the gate. She 
was a woman, quicker to see and to think than 
her brothers. She was also what Bobby would 
have called ‘‘game.’’ But even Elizabeth 
needed a moment to get her breath. She had 
heard the chug! chug! of the engine, the rasp | 
of the sawmill; she had seen that the edges of 
the lawn were trimmed, and that the grass | 
was gone from the bricks. She saw also that 
her father looked and spoke and walked as he 
had not looked and spoken and walked for ten 
years. She did not need the testimony of her 
eyes to tell her that the lady who had been | 
Miss Letitia Tappan was at this moment 
coming down the walk to greet her new family. | 
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nearly thirty years ago, but it 
is still regarded as one of the most | 
thrilling feats of valor in the his- | 
tory of the New York fire depart- | 
ment. 


jaws of death he went three times. Each 
time he dragged away a helpless man, and 
bore him to a place of safety. ‘*Ten lives 
saved were the priceless trophies of his valor, ’’ 
says the report. 

When the time came for the Treasury offi- 
cials to present the gold medal of the depart- 
ment to this hero,—the highest decoration of 
the American Legion of Honor,—they found 
him helping to rub down a surf-boat. They 
pinned the medal on his breast, read the com- 
mendatory letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and one of them made a little speech. 

Midgett, who stood six feet five, looked 
down at the medal with the shy gaze of a boy. 

‘*Why, I ain’t done nothing,’’ he said. 

The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission em- 
ploys ten paid investigators, who are all grad- 
uates from the ranks of newspaper men. They 
travel all over the United States, Canada, and 
Newfoundland in their investigations. So far 
as possible, the investigator keeps his business 
secret. He interviews the person or persons 
reporting the case. Then he examines the 
various witnesses of the act. Last, he calls on 
the principal himself. On a case that seems 
genuine and worthy, the investigator will spend 
from a week to two or three months. Finally, 
he sends in a full report, accompanied by 
photographs, to the office of the commission, 
in Pittsburgh. In this report, among other 
things, he states fully the financial condition 
of the rescuer, his aims and his ambitions, 
and the condition of his family. This infor- 
mation is necessary so that the commission 
may decide whether or not a monetary reward 
In 
establishing this fund, Mr. Carnegie said: 

**T do not expect to stimulate or create 
heroism by this fund, for I know well that 
heroic action is impulsive; but I do believe that 
if the hero is injured in his attempt to serve or 
save his fellows, he and those dependent upon 
him should not suffer pecuniarily thereby.’’ 

When a heroic act is reported to the commis- 
sion directly, inquiry is first made by letter as 
to the place, time, and circumstances. The 
names of at least three eye-witnesses of the act 
It is possible to dismiss many 


A five-story factory building was are desired. 
blazing like a tinder-box. It was a bitter cold | cases by correspondence. When, however, the 
morning in winter. David Soden, a fireman, | information seems to warrant a personal inves- 
had just entered a window on the second story, | tigation, the documents are transmitted to the 
when the floors collapsed. A falling beam | nearest ‘*verifier’’ in the field. 
pinned him down, but did not crush out his | 
life. The only chance of saving him was for | 
some one to.crawl in, saw through the great | 
beam, and release him. When the beam was | 
sawed, it might release a mountain of débris | on some apparently unimportant detail 
that would crush both men. For example, a young man was reported 

Samuel Banter, a fireman, ran in through | to have made a rescue from drowning. The 
the blazing ruin to where Soden was lying. | place was a summer resort on the Atlantic 
The chief. ordered the other men to devote all coast. The time was six o’clock at night; the 
their efforts to saving these two. So streams | tide was reported at its flood, and the day 
of water played about them continuously. | stormy. The investigator noted that the coast 
‘Lying on. his back in the hole beside Soden, | was strewn with jagged rocks, and that at high 
‘Banter sawed away for an hour—an hour in | tide the water was ten feet deep. The rescue 
the chosen company of death. His was bravery | might have been an act of distinguished 
at its: best. By a miracle, both men came out | heroism. But the tide and weather charts 


THE TELLTALE TIDE. 


HE result of an investigation may hinge 





ative. Banter was awarded the Bennett medal 
for his heroic act. 

For a heroic deed Rasmus 8. Midgett, surf- 
man, was awarded the Treasury Department’s 
gold medal; his act is classed’ in the annals of 
the department as one of ‘‘extraordinary hero- 
ism’’ in the line of duty: , 

A hurricane was raging off. Cape Hatteras 
in mid-August, 1899. The-.wind reached a 
velocity of more than one hundred miles an 
hour. The seas were running mountain high. 
The barkentine Priscilla, bound from Balti- 
more to Rio de Janeiro, with fourteen persons 


| aboard, was wrecked off that treacherous coast. 


Four persons were swept overbuard. A little 
later the hull broke amidships into two parts. 
The survivors clung to the after portion 
through a night of almost inconceivable terror. 
At three in the morning Surfman Midgett, 
patrolling the beach alone, on horseback, dis- 
covered the wreckage as it was washed ashore. 
He heard through the darkness the outcries of 


the shipwrecked men, who crouched on the | 


fragment of the vessel a hundred yards out in 
the boiling surf. 


SURFMAN MIDGETT — HERO. 


O go back to the station and return with 
T help would have taken three hours. 

‘*Here was a dilemma calling for sound 
judgment and faultless courage,’’ says the 
official report. Midgett determined to do what 
he could without delay. Taking the first 
opportunity when a receding wave permitted, 
he ran down as close to the wreck as he could, 
and shouted to the men to jump overboard, 
one at a time, as the surf ran back; he said 
that he would take care of them. Then retreat- 


ing from the inrushing breakers to the higher | 


part of the bank, he watched his chance to 
approach the wreck again, and called for one 
man to jump. A sailor leaped overboard, and 


his sixty-five years, thinking of his children, | leaped for the bridle of a runaway that was | Midgett seized him and dragged him from the 


and anticipating the reunion with ‘‘those who | plunging toward him. He had never encoun- pursuing waves safe to the bank. 


had gone before.’’ Sentimental, trite phrases 
were apt to stick in Elizabeth’s mind. 

Harry felt his heart beat more and more 
rapidly as his car ran past the familiar fields. | 


In this 


tered a runaway horse before. A dozen lives | manner, he rescued seven men. 


were in peril. He stopped the animal after 
he had been dragged a block. Then he fainted. 
His superior officers felt that he showed more 


But there still remained upon the vessel 
three men so bruised and exhausted that they 
were unable to do as the others had done. To 


| showed that on the day and at the hour speci- 
| fied there had been no storm, and the tide 
| was at its ebb; that instead of ten feet of 
| water, there was less than three. Then the 
pretended hero admitted his deceit. 
| In the list of those who had received Car- 
|negie medals up to January 31, 1913, there 
| were 172 persons less than twenty-one years 
of age, out of a total of 723. Of these, twenty- 
two were girls. Ten of these young women 
received medals of bronze, with monetary 
| awards aggregating $15,000, and twelve medals 
of silver carrying with them $10,000. Of the 
boys, 123 were awarded bronze medals and a 
total of $123,635; twenty-five, silver medals and 
$16,150, and two, gold medals and $3,000. The 
total pecuniary awards reached $167,785. 

Of the 172 rescues by these youths, 136 were 
| of drowning persons, and in these, eighteen girls 
participated. Among the girls, the rescuers 
ranged from nine years of age to twenty, and 
among the boys, from ten to twenty. The 
| story of the nine-year-old girl’s act of heroism 
is told in the Carnegie Fund’s annual report: 
**Maree Y. Trevor, aged nine, saved George 
|W. Rochester, aged seven, from drowning, 
Marion, Lilinois, December 30, 1906. Maree, 
who could not swim, jumped from a low bridge 
crossing Marion Creek, into the water, which 
| was high and swift, and seized George, who 
| had fallen in. She then caught hold of the 
| bridge. While she was making her way toward 
the bank, help arrived, and both were lifted 
|out.’? She received a silver medal. 
| The next little girl to distinguish herself 
was Marjorie E. Coast, aged eleven. She saved 
Margaret Hayes, aged ten, from drowning, 
| at Iowa City, lowa, June 17, 1907. Uncertain 
of her ability to swim, Marjorie jumped from 
a dock into the lowa River, where it was about 
seven feet deep, and shoved Margaret, who 
had fallen in, to a plank floating near the 
dock. Others then pulled her out. Marjorie 
got a silver medal. 

One of the ten-year-old boys who became a 
hero was Charles F. Falvey, who died attempt- 
ing to save William W. Hook, aged ten, from 
drowning, at Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, June 21, 1909. Falvey dived from a 


Under the influence of his excitement, he fairly | heroism than many other policemen who have | save them, he must go into the sea, take them | rowboat into the Potomac River to the assist- 
flew up the last half-mile to the gate under the | caught scores of runaways. 


old oak-tree. This spot was certainly most 


Here is an example of real heroism in the | beach. 


off the wreck, and carry them bodily to the 
Down the steep bank into the very 


| ance of Hook, who was in distress; as he came 
up, the Hook boy seized him about the neck. A 
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desperate struggle ensued; Falvey was unable 
to break Hook’s hold. Both were drowned. 
A bronze medal was sent to Falvey’s parents 
in honor of their son’s heroic deed. 

The other ten-year-old hero was Lewis A. 
Spinner, who attempted to save Hiram S. 
Wilkerson, aged eight, from drowning, at Lock- 
port, New York, January 27, 1911. Spinner, 
who was a poor swimmer, walked over thin 
and soft ice to Wilkerson, who had broken 
through the ice on Eighteen Mile Creek. He 
pulled Wilkerson out of the hole ; then both boys 
broke through. They struggled together, going 
under the surface. After Spinner had got 
free, Wilkerson seized his leg. Again Spinner 
freed himself, and tried to seize Wilkerson by 
the head; but his cap came off, and Wilkerson 
sank and was drowned. Spinner held to the 
ice at the edge of the hole, and was rescued 
by a man. Spinner received a bronze medai 
and $2,000 toward his education. ° 

The two gold medalists among the youths 
were Louis E. Smith, aged nineteen, and Earl 
A. Smith, twenty, both fishermen, who went 
with the schooner Elsie, and assisted in the 






VI. 


HE wardens made two 
T more unsuccessful 

attempts to reach 
Pierre’s camp in the heart. of the great trem- 
bling prairie. When the southeast ‘‘ wind 
tides’’ came in April, they had hopes of find- 
ing a waterway deep enough for the launch 
to enter Round Lake, but they were not able 
to get within eight miles of the place where 
Bob Manson and Felix Landry had found the 
poacher’s camp. Moreover, the last scouting 
trip got them into a bad predicament, for a late 
norther so reduced the water-level in the vast 
shoals that the launch was left aground on 
the west shore of the lake, and there it stuck 
for two weeks. Willett, in a bad humor, put 
back to the settled land along Barataria Bayou, 
but Bob and ‘‘Old Man Captain’’ Johnson 
weathered it out. 

Bob felt responsible for the dilemma, and in 
the four days that his chief was gone, he 
pondered on how they might retrieve their 
lost prestige. 

Every cajun in miles was amused at the idea 
of the game commission boat being stuck in 
the salt swamps. Whether Pierre’s camp 
was still up the screened channel, or whether 
he had retreated still farther into the wilder- 
ness, Bob did not know. The marsh was too 
treacherous to approach except by his- running 
pirogue, and he had had enough of that. He 
and the guide had cramped quarters in the 
launch, which listed badly in the mud; there 
they waited until the warden rowed back in 
a skiff from the settlements. 

‘*Tf the wind doesn’t get into the south and 
bring the water back from the Gulf, the Blue 
Wing is going to be in bad shape,’’ he said. 
**She’s opening half her seams now in this 
sun. Bob, I think when we do get off, we’ll 
give Pierre’s gang a rest for this season. The 
swampers are laughing at us!’’ 

‘*One more dash, Mr. Willett,’? answered 
the engineer. ‘‘I know he’s in there! If we 
don’t get him now, we’!l lose all respect among 
the decent trappers who’ve just begun to obey 
the game regulations. ’’ 

The warden watched the high-flying clouds 
that scudded before the wind from the north. 
‘*Big rains up the valley,’’ he mused. ‘*The 
Mississippi is at flood stage, and the planters 
along the levees are uneasy. I wish we had 
some of that water that’s pouring into the 
Gulf!’ 

Old Man Captain Johnson could well remem- 
ber the days before the Mississippi levees were 
built so securely, when all the south coast 
swamps were yearly inundated by the great 
river. But for years the salt tides had held 
sway in these vast sluggish arms of the Gulf. 
That night, when the wind rose to another 
furious gale, and a driving rain beat on the 
Blue Wing’s canopy, he told them many tales 
of early river days. 

The next morning was clear, but the norther 
still blew. They were getting short of fresh 
water, and Old Man Captain declared he 
was going back to where they had unloaded a 
cask and some miscellaneous luggage in an 
effort to lighten the Blue Wing on her second 
venture. Bob decided to follow him in the 
pirogue, for the days in the treeless marsh 
were monotonous. Besides, he always hoped 
to discover some other channel that led to 
Pierre’s hiding-place. 

They reached the abandoned camp without 
incident. It was a mere point of hummocky 
sod on a shoal bayou. The winds had nearly 
dismantled the grass house they had built to 
shelter the cache. Bob left the old guide 
busy repairing it, and paddled on up the bayou 
to search for entrance to the marsh. All the 
afternoon the wind increased, roaring through 
the cane and tall, dead grass, while Bob 





TALES OF A GAME-WARDE 
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rescue of eight passengers from the steamer | 
Larchmont off Block Island, February 12, 
1907. Louis Smith was awarded a gold medal 
and $2,000 for his schooling, and Earl Smith 
a gold medal and $1,000 in trust. 

The captain of the Elsie was John W. | 
Smith, aged fifty-three; he had with him a} 
volunteer crew of seven, all grown men except | 
the two boys mentioned. With the thermom- | 
eter registering two degrees above zero, the | 
wind blowing thirty-five miles an hour, and | 
the waves running twenty feet high, the Elsie, 
a sixty-foot boat, was taken five miles to sea, 
to a raft on which were fifteen bodies. Seven 
of the castaways were found to have been 
frozen to death. 

The living were transferred to the schooner, 
by the crew, in twelve-foot dories. It was one 
of the most daring and dangerous rescues ever 
made upon the open sea. All those who par- 
ticipated in it received gold medals and mone- 
tary awards from the Carnegie Commission. 
Eight out of the fifteen gold medals that the 
commission have awarded went to that daunt- 
less crew. 





| before. 





explored a dozen blind leads 
in the swamp. He found = jj 

one that seemed promising, 

and followed it so far that, when he got back 
to the grass thatch, it was almost sundown. 
Old Man Captain Johnson predicted a rough 
night, and proposed that they remain in the 
camp. ‘‘Mr. Willett won’t worry about us, 








and in the morning we’ll look up your new 


ORAWN BY THORNTON OD. SKIDMORE 


} 


STUMBLING IN, CRAWLING OUT, HELPING ONE ANOTHER. 


slough. Besides, we’d get shook up bad on 
that shallow lake to-night. ’’ 

Bob was tired out, and agreed gladly. They 
threw their rubber blankets on the cane under 
the shack, and turned in early. The ground 
under them was a mere mass of wet and 
twisted roots and mud, but they were used to 
its curious, spring-like motions. Bob even 
imagined when he awakened that he could 
feel it strain, and that he heard the hummock 
roots snap. But the gale drowned all else. 

He was awakened finally, and felt Old Man 
Captain Johnson’s hand groping under the 
rubber blanket. The guide was growling im- 
patiently; then he spoke: 

‘*Bob, the water’s coming under us.’’ 

Bob sleepily rolled over. His elbow sank 
in a cold pool. Then the water ran across 
the blanket from somewhere. 

**T should say so!’’ He sat up in the piteh- 
darkness. ‘‘Hear that norther blow !’’ 

‘*Curious,’’ muttered the guide; ‘‘the tide 
risin’ with a norther!’’ 

Bob got on his knees and felt out from the 
bed. ‘‘All through the grass, captain !’’ 

‘*Same on this side. And feel the old marsh 
spring, will you!’’ The guide fumbled about, 
and Bob caught a queer, elastic movement of 








the ground. When he rose, he staggered. He 
caught at one of the pirogue paddles and stuck | 
it into the grass—and nearly pitched after it, | 
for it went straight down into free water! 

‘* Captain! ’’ he shouted. ‘‘ It’s four feet 
deep—and not over the marsh, either !’’ 

He stood staring into the dark, dumfounded | 


by the puzzle. Where he stuck the paddle 
there had been only bottomless mud the day 
Four feet of water, and still they had 
slept through the rising! 

‘*Captain!’’ he cried, again. 
rose with us!’ 

The guide was striking matches. 

‘*Kind the dugout and skiff,’’ he shouted, 
‘*but be careful where you step! I tell you 
what’s happened, Bob, for I’ve seen it before. 
The big river’s broke through somewhere !’’ 

‘*A crevasse?’’ 

‘*Sure as can be! And the whole prairie’s 
floated up. Yes, sir—I can feel a current 
now! Oh, I wish we had a lantern!’’ 

Bob was too incredulous to understand at 
first. 'The trembling prairie was only a tough, 
thick mat of grass roots, under which lay 
many feet of thin mud. Somewhere above 
them the mighty Mississippi had broken 
through its levees, and had sent, a flood across 
the swamps that had lifted the entire mat 
from its insecure bed. It had been a well- 
known phenomenon of the old days, but there 
had not been a crevasse in this region for 
many years. Bob was appalled, for he had 
never heard of such a thing. He had been a 
city boy before he became a marine motor 
engineer. He stumbled about, found his 
pirogue, and drew it close. But the old 
man’s skiff had disappeared, with the water- 
cask and all the stuff loaded in it. 

‘But there’s plenty of fresh water now!’’ 
cried the guide. ‘‘It’s an hour till daylight by 
my watch, and then we must get out of here 


‘“*The marsh 


|somehow. Four miles back to the Blue Wing. 
| She’s afloat now, all right; but if Willett 


doesn’t guess what’s happened, he’ll be the 


| most worried man in Louisiana !’’ 


That hour wasalongone. The wind howled 
over the marsh, and the choppy waves from the 
bayou pounded about among the hummocks. 
The grass hut had sunk at one side. They 
sat in the canoe, and discussed the matter. 
Daylight showed them a still more aston- 
ishing thing. Where 
they had seen a hun- 
dred-foot channel the 
night before was now 
one of not more than 
thirty. The flooded 
marsh above them 
had swung down and 
filled the bayou. 

Even Old Man 
Captain lost his equa- 
nimity. ‘‘Never saw 
the like o’ that! Must 
be a power of water 
pushing behind up in 
the big woods. And 
paddle, or wade, or 
swim, we must get 
back to the launch, 
Bob!’? 

They tumbled 
everything out of the 
pirogue and set off. 
The slim canoe had 
not been made for 
two. It oscillated 
nervously under their 
weight; and this, 
with the knowledge 
that the marshy 


oe 
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banks were con- 
stantly closing on 
them, made Bob’s 


: paddling ragged. 

hex But with the wind 

=. © behind them, they 

FEY dadichindeshtell made a mile, and 

then Old Man Cap- 

tain called back from 
the bow: 

‘*Channel closed down there, boy—sure as 
ean be! We can’t get through !’’ 

They were traveling down a constantly nar- 
rowing course. Presently it wa3 not ten feet 
wide; it led on to a point where Bob’s paddle 
dug under the floating shore. He could reach 
far under the peat and stir the thin mud. 
The water was a brownish yellow instead of 
black, as it was wont to be. 

‘‘Ol’ Miss’ is pourin’ it in!’’ cried the guide. 
‘*Let’s climb out and look round. Keep on 
the toughest of these bogs. A man could drop 
out of sight in no time through these holes. ’’ 

Old Man Captain announced that the channel 
was ‘‘jammed tight’’ as far as he could see. 
But they kept on, dragging the pirogue along 
from hummock to hummock, stumbling in, 
crawling out, helping one another, or grasping 
the sides of the canoe. It was two miles at 
least to the lake, but they hoped to find open 
water that would lead to the place where they 
had left the launch on the mud-flat. They 
reasoned that Willett would drive it in to the 
shore to await them. Sure enough, half an 
hour later they saw the white body of the 
launch over the dried grass, which was broken 
everywhere by pools and channels of open 
water. When they could not cross these on 
foot, they cautiously paddled the pirogue, and 
then dragged it over the more solid portions. 
But they found the Blue Wing jammed tight 
in the marsh. Willett was getting breakfast 
over his charcoal furnace. He laughed when 
his wet and tired companions arrived. 


‘*The worst ever!’’ he announced. ‘I 





pushed up this slough to meet you, and the 
first thing I knew, the marsh was afloat behind 
me. I tried to turn and beat back to the lake, 
but it caught me. I reckon we are in a fix!’’ 

** Luck seems to be with old Pierre’s crowd !’’ 
grumbled the guide. ‘Chasing those fellows 
has just been one long bother all season. ’’ 

The floating prairie had closed behind the 
Blue Wing. As far as they saw, there was 
nothing but grass and water. The whole mass 
seemed to be moving, for they discovered some 
mangroves that had been rooted below the 
grass, and these were now pulled under. The 
wind, howling out of the north, was pushing 
the prairie over them. Bob reported five feet 
of water under the grass mat, and a three-mile 
current, at least. 

The prisoners breakfasted, and Bob then 
spent some hours ‘in scouting with his pirogue. 
The prairie had broken up so badly to the 
east that he could not approach the lake, 
although he saw the muddy waves pounding 
on the farther shore. He came back, and they 
spent the rest of the day in fruitless schemes 
of escape. Nightfall found the norther turning 
much colder; the prospect was dismal. The 
grinding grass banks had almost forced the 
launch out of water, and they made their beds 
on the cockpit floor at an inconvenient angle. 

‘* We'd better turn in early,’’ said the 
warden. ‘‘If the norther lets up to-morrow, 
the marsh ought to open enough to let us out 
—unless every channel back to the solid land 
is destroyed. ’’ 

They all slept fitfully. The rubber curtains 
could not be buttoned tight enough to keep 
out the biting wind, and the bilge-water came 
into their beds because of the list of the boat. 
Old Man Captain Johnson got up and lighted 
the lantern once, uneasy about some unwonted 
noise. Then he broke the globe, and came 
back to his damp blankets. 

‘*Boys, the water’s lapping against us to 
windward. And the cane is brushing past. 
I do believe the channel’s opening !’’ 

They could see nothing. Bob lighted the 
green starboard lamp; its faint glow showed 
the tangle of cane and grass slowly grinding 
past. Then there was a patch of open water, 
and the waves splashed smartly on the launch. 
She slowly settled back in the water. But 
the gale kept her pounded into the bank. 

‘‘Just as well throw a grapple into that 
grass,’’ said Willett. ‘‘We don’t want to drift 
unless we see where we’re going.’’ 

So Bob crawled out on the tiny fore-deck 
and threw the anchor. He stood upright in 
the wind, sleepily wondering what time it 
was. Then his eyes slowly fixed on a faint 
blur off in the dark. It was hidden by the 
cane, yet he was sure it was too close to be a 
prairie fire. It became a point of real flame. 
He called the warden’s attention to it. 

‘*Tt’s on the left bank, and drifting. And 
the reason we can’t see it now is because it’s 
hidden by the mangroves—no, Mr. Willett, 
it’s a man in front of it!’’ Bob stooped and 
turned the green light into the eockpit. ‘That 
whole left bank of the slough is drifting past 
us! It’s gone to pieces—there’s open water, 
for I can see the reflection !’’ 

‘*It’s a camp,’’ said Willett, ‘‘and, Bob, 
whose can it be except Pierre’s?’’ 

The same idea had been in Bob’s mind. 
Old Man Captain Johnson chuckled grimly. 
‘*T reckon that it is! Providence is bringing 
the old scamp square into our hands! Why, 
that whole prairie must have been pivoting 
round all night while our bank has been hung 
up! Their nest has gone all to pieces, and 
they’re out working to save some of their stuff 
by that brush fire!’’ 

The three watchers, crouching behind the 
gunwale of the Blue Wing, saw clearly enough 
now. The outlaws’ fire, blown so fiercely by 
the wind that one man was kept feeding the 
flimsy cane to it constantly, showed two 
other figures busied about some object beyond. 
Nearer was the palm and grass shack fallen 
into wreck. The two men were carrying stuff 
from it to the edge of the water beyond. 

‘*Pelts!’? whispered Willett. ‘‘And that’s 
their big seine skiff beyond the fire. There’s 
a pirogue drawn up by the fire, but Pierre is 
trying .to save his illegal catch—all the deer 
and ’gator and otter and mink he’s been taking 
in season and out!’’ 

‘* Willett, ’? answered Bob, ‘‘they’re too busy 
to dream we’re near. In ten minutes more 
they’ll be right across from us. The last time 
I mixed with Florion, I told him he was under 
arrest. We’ll get him now!’’ 

Willett looked to his pistol. ‘‘Captain, you 
stand by with that shotgun. Bob, you swing 
the pirogue into that grass when it’s near us. 
Keep low, everybody—we can craw] up behind 
their old shack. ’’ 

They waited as long as they dared for the 
slow drift of the floating prairie. The roar of 
the storm and the flicker of the fire would aid 
their assault. The poachers were too dis- 
tracted to look beyond the camp into the dark. 
Now and then they shouted to each other, 
and the wardens saw them flounder and fall. 
The ground under their camp was full of holes 
and going to pieces. The bank was not thirty 
feet away when Bob shoved the pirogue across 
the channel. Willett was with him. Then, 
with a line, Old Man Captain Johnson drew it 
back, and followed them. The warden went in 
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to his waist the first step, but after that, with 
cautious whispers, they guided one another 
round the worst bogs. But it was slippery 
work until they were in the mangroves. Bob 
peered round the broken, thatched wall. 

Old Pierre was inside, knocking mink pelts 
out of their frames so that they could be packed 
in bundles. The wardens watched him silently. 
He gathered a bundle, swung it over his 
shoulder, and set off for the boat. 

Then Willett made his signal. They all 
three broke round the thatch, and ran. Willett 
jumped squarely against old Pierre’s bundle, 
and sent him on his head in the marsh. When 
the poacher looked up, he saw the muzzle of 
the guide’s shotgun. Pierre was too amazed 
to speak. 

Bob and Willett, without a word, dashed on 
to the boat. The elder son was bending over 
the gunwale at his packing, but Florion, at 
the fire, discovered the raiders. He raised an 
alarmed shout, but before his big brother could 
leap to the rifle on the thwarts, Willett had 
him covered with his pistol. Florion saw the 
action. He was coming at them angrily; then 
he stopped and ran for his pirogue. Bob took 
after him at once. He had to laugh when he 
came upon the young cajun, who was search- 
ing frantically for his paddle in the dark. 

‘“Q Florion, what’s the use? I said I’d 
come after you the time I pulled you into the 





casting-net, didn’t I? Now you’d better sur- 
render—your luck changed this time!’’ 

The hunter blustered wildly in his swamp 
dialect. Then he saw his father and brother 
helpless before the wardens. ‘‘ Eh, you— 
Bob!’’ he broke out. ‘‘Dat prairie—heem 
eatch us! Not you, nevair! Eh, papa!’’ He 
shouted to Pierre: ‘‘Dis dat Bob dat stole my 
running pirogue. But I beat him paddlin’ if 
he hadn’t throwed ’at net on me!’’ 

‘*Florion,’’ said Bob, ‘‘you can have your 
running pirogue back after you’ve paid your 
fines and settled with the law—if you’ll promise 
to get out of Barataria woods forever !’’ 

Florion looked at his father, who sat on the 
edge of his skiff, taking the matter with stoic 
philosophy. Pierre nodded. ‘‘We sho’ will, 
M’sieu’ Bob. Can’t make no money in these 
woods long as you keep after us!’’ 

‘*If you’ll promise, I’ll try to see you don’t 
get too heavy a sentence,’’ said Willett. ‘‘But 
you mustn’t make us any trouble getting to 
New Orleans. There’ll be enough as it is.’’ 

It was two days before the waters of the 
crevasse lowered enough to open the old chan- 
nels and let the Blue Wing out. But she 
reached the settled land on Barataria Bayou 
triumphantly. Pierre and his sons left the 
region after their jail sentences expired, and 
the game-wardens saw the worst obstacle to 
the enforcement of law and order removed. 
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how heartlessly he had been deserted. 

Then his astonishment grew into hot 
indignation. It was littie better than murder 
to desert a man in the woods like that, with- 
out means of transport or of making a fire, 
and without provisions. He had probably 
saved Harrison’s life, and Harrison had repaid 
him with this dastardly blow. 

The reason of it was plain. The fellow also 
must have discovered the walnut logs. 

Fred could not doubt it, and as the proba- 
bilities fell into line, he struck his hands 
together in anger that he had not been more 
watchful. The boat with the glass bottom for 
examining the depths of the lake, the absurd 
explanation of the fish baits—it was clear 
enough now. Harrison had probably been 
prospecting there for weeks, and, by ill luck, 
Fred himself had shown him what he sought. 

And now Harrison had undoubtedly hurried 
away for help, leaving Fred, as he supposed, 
crippled in the woods. 

If only Bert would come with the other 
canoe! Fred walked up and down the shore, 
looking down to the place where the treasure 
lay, and tried to remember all that he had 
heard of the sinking of the raft. 

Thirty years ago, there was rather more 
life in that part of the Ontario wilderness than 
there is now. Some short-lived attempts at 
settlement were being made, and lumbering 
was still an active industry. Logging roads, 
now choked with brush, were to be seen here 
and there, and there was a sawmill on the Bala 
River, ten miles west of Coboconk Lake. 

The David Wilson Lumber Company, a small 
concern of which Wilson himself had virtually 
complete control, had cut most of the pine there- 
abouts, and had also cut the walnut raft. At 
that time no one regarded black walnut very 
highly. A market was lacking, and the rich 
timber was used for fire-wood and fence-rails ; 
but Wilson had got a government contract to 
supply alarge quantity for shipment to Eng- 
land, where it was to be made into rifle-stocks 
for the British army. 

The timber was brought out to the head of 
Big Coboconk, and was to be floated down to 
the foot of the lower lake at the end of the 
fall. Thence they would haul it to the Bala 
mill to be squared and cut into pieces of more 
convenient size. Later, they would have to 
haul it to the railway, then sixty miles away. 

The start of the raft, for some reason, was 
delayed until too late in the season. It was 
early in November when it was finally put 
together, with pine logs to keep it afloat, and 
launched down the lake. There is a gentle 
drift from north to south, and the lumbermen 
aided this with huge sweeps and a sail. 

They were not more than half-way down 
Big Coboconk, however, when a strong north- 
west wind sprang up, it turned cold, and began 
to snow. It was then late in the afternoon; 
the wind continued to rise, and toward mid- 
night the huge raft began to go to pieces. The 
men aboard it had to take to their bateaux and 
row ashore in a howling storm of wind and 
snow. 

A blinding blizzard blew all the next day; 
when it cleared, there was nothing visible of 
the raft. A search of the shore revealed a 
good deal of the pine framework, but almost 
all the walnut timber had evidently broken 
loose and gone to the bottom. 


Fite some minutes Fred could not realize 


That storm marked the beginning of a very | 


early winter, for in another day. the lake was 
freezing. Nothing more could be done. During 
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the winter Wilson cut a fresh supply of timber 
for his contract. In the spring no trace could 
be found of the lost raft; but the story entered 
into local tradition, and for years spasmodic 
attempts were made to find it, without any 
success. ‘The lumbermen were in no way sure 
where the raft had been when it broke up in 
that dark night; the lake is large, and for some 
time it had been believed that the timber must 
be too deep in the mud to be recovered. 

Fred felt that he could not be in error. Some 
of the timber, at any rate, was there. There 
should be thirty or forty thousand feet, scat- 
tered along no great area of the shore. Walnut 
was then worth, in logs, from $150 to $200 per 
thousand; but if the wood was cut up and 
dressed in his father’s yards, and sold direct to 
the consumers, it would be made to fetch a 
much higher figure. Fred felt little doubt 
about the ownership of the raft. Not only 
might it come under the head of treasure-trove, 
but it lay on the land where his father had 
bought the timber—all the timber, new and 
old, standing or fallen. 

Evidently Harrison looked at the matter 
otherwise, probably ignorant of Gillespie’s 
claim. Possibly he counted on getting the 
lumber off the lake and selling it before the 
news of its discovery could spread. As soon 
as it was dug up, the timber could be sold where 
it lay. 

Fred, thinking matters over, felt confident of 
his ability to block this plan. Lake Nelson, 
where the university party that he had intended 
to join was encamped, was not more than 
twenty or thirty miles away. There were 
eleven men there, nearly all intimate friends, 
and he felt sure that he could depend upon 
them to help him. With such a force, he could 
hold the fort in spite of Harrison. 

He continued to look out for Bert, however, 
until it struck him as probable that Harrison 
had met Bert, and sent him astray. He might 
have told him that Fred had perished in the 
fire, or that he had gone north or south. Fred 
felt that he dared not wait longer at the lake. 

From a previous study of a large scale map, 
he remembered that Lake Nelson lay to the 
northwest, with a large river, the Wanegan, 
flowing into it from the east. There was no 
sort of trail, so far as he knew, but the lake 
and the river together formed too large a target 
to miss in thirty miles. 

Fred was exceedingly hungry, having eaten 
nothing since early morning, but he knew that 
the longer he waited the emptier he would 
grow. He cast a last searching glance up and 
down the lake, and struck out to the northwest. 

Half a mile back from the lake the land 
began to rise in great, rolling uplands, and as 
he reached the top of these, Fred beheld an 
immense area of wilderness in every direction, 
a sea of bluish-green spruces, with here and 
there a spot of silvery shimmer that marked a 
little forest lake. Behind him the smoke still 
rose lingeringly from the burned tract. 

The afternoon proved fine. The ground was 
not too rough for traveling at a vigorous pace 
all the rest of the day, although Fred’s empty 
stomach grew more and more ravenous as the 
hours passed. It was a bad time of year for 
foraging in the woods. There were neither 
nuts nor berries as yet, and Fred did not know 
the edible roots. He had no fishing-tackle; and 
although partridges were so plentiful and tame 
that he could have killed them with the rudest 
weapon, he had not the weapon, nor any means 
of making a fire to cook them; and above all, 
he dared not waste precious hours on what 








might be fruitless hunting. By the time the 
sun reached the treetops, he calculated that 
he must have come more than two-thirds of 
the way. He was very tired and faint, but he 
determined to keep going as long as the light 
lasted. 

Through the long, northern twilight he 
stumbled doggedly on, up and down the spruce 
ridges. At that season and place it does not 
grow fully dark until nearly nine o’clock, and 
it was still light enough to see when he heard 
the sound of a large and rapid river. Feeling 
certain that he had struck the Wanegan, he 
hurried joyfully forward. But, to his conster- 
nation, the stream was flowing in the wrong 
direction—southeast instead of southwest. 

Either his sense of direction or his memory 
of the topography was mistaken, for he felt 
sure that this must be the Wanegan. He tried 
to puzzle it out, but the bewilderment had taken 
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THERE WAS A YELL OF GREETING WHEN THEY 
RECOGNIZED FRED. 


the heart out of him, and he felt all at once 
utterly confused and lost. Every direction 
looked equally hopeless, and he was too tired 
to care. He dropped at the foot of a tree, 
indifferent to everything but rest, and fell 
asleep. 

Gray dawn was spreading over the forest 
when he awoke, chilled, shivering, and intol- 
erably empty. He got rather weakly upon his 
legs, observed the reddening east and the river, 
and confirmed his previous belief that the 
stream ran the wrong way. 

It might make a bend, however, and as he 
was sure that it must be the Wanegan, he 
started to follow it downward. For some 
twenty minutes he tramped along its bank; 
then he caught sight of something that thrilled 
him. 

An empty bottle that had recently contained 
lime-juice was bobbing and circling in a little 
eddy. It could have come from nothing but 
some summer camp up-stream; and the idea 
flashed upon Fred that this river might be an 
outlet, instead of a feeder of the lake. 

He faced about, stimulated by hope, and 
hurried back. Half a mile beyond where he 
had spent the night he sighted blue water 
through the trees; and he broke from the 
thickets upon the shore of a large, irregularly 
rounded lake. Within two hundred yards of 
him he saw a log-built house by the shore, 
with a timber wharf where lay three motor- 
boats and two canoes. 

Smoke was rising from the house; he heard 
some one cutting wood, and a nude figure ran 
out and poised at the edge of the lake, with 
hands extended upward for a dive. 

**Hello! Hello-o! Lewis!’’ Fred shouted, 
hastening up; and the man, barely recovering 
his balance, looked round in surprise. 

**Good gracious! Fred Gillespie!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘*Where on earth did you drop from? 
Why, man, you look as if you’d been out all 
night !’’ 

Lewis was the man above all others whom 
Fred would have wished to find. He was a 
third-year student at the law school, goal-player 
on the lacrosse team, big, muscular, daring, 
and with a strong fund of common sense. 

‘*Worse than that,’’ Fred answered. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you about it, Lewis—but I haven’t eaten 
since yesterday morning,’’ and he sniffed 
anxiously at an odor of coffee and frying bacon. 

Attracted by the voices, four or five other 
figures, in every sort of early undress, appeared 
at the door of the club-house, and there was a 
yell of greeting when they recognized Fred. 

‘*Breakfast will be ready in ten minutes— 
can you wait as long as that?’’ said Lewis. 
** Never mind,’’ as Fred looked doubtful. 


**Come in, and we’ll start you on something 
now. What in the world have you been doing ?’’ 

That was the key-note of the endless ques- 
tions that the boys poured upon Fred as he ate; 
but he did not answer one of them until he had 
satisfied his first hunger. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘I’ve got hold of 
| something big. I’ve found—did you ever hear 
| of the lost walnut raft of Lake Coboconk ?”’ 

Nobody had heard of it, but Fred noticed 
that one of the guides, who was frying eggs at 
the stove, turned suddenly to look at him. 

**T see that there’s one man who knows about 
it, anyhow,’’ said Fred, nodding at him. 
‘*Well, I’ve located it, and I want you fellows 
to come over and help me keep it. They say 
the raft might be worth fifty thousand dollars, 
and there’s another man after it.’’ 

And while he finished his breakfast, Fred 
| told the story of the loss of the raft, of how 
he had found it, and 
of how he had been 
robbed. The boys 
listened intently, and 
the guides, one by 
one, came up behind 
to hear also. 

** Bully for you, 
Gillespie !’’ cried Gil- 
more, one of Fred’s 
classmates. ‘* Sure 
we’ll help you out!’’ 

There was a chorus 
of general assent. 

**T counted on you, 
fellows,’ said Fred. 
**And let me tell you 
that if the thing be- 
longed to me, we’d 
share the value of it. 
But it doesn’t; it’s 
on my father’s claim. 
But you can count 
on it that there’ll be 
a slice of it to go 





round. ’’ 
‘*What do you 
mean? We’re not 


after the cash!’’ 
said one of the boys. 

**T know it, but— 
well, we won’t talk 
about that till it’s 
over. Look here, 
Lewis, you’re a legal 
authority. The raft 
belongs to me, or to 
my father, doesn’t 
it?’’ 

**You seem to have 
a better claim than this man Harrison, any- 
way,’’ replied Lewis. ‘‘I wouldn’t venture 
to say offhand just how the law stands, but— 
what were you thinking of doing with the 
timber immediately ?’’ 

**As soon as I could get the men, I thought 
of rafting it down to the head of the old logging 
road. ’’ 

‘*Good plan. Possession is nine points of the 
law in this case, and at the worst, you could 
put in a big claim for salvage. ’’ 

‘‘Why aren’t we men enough to raft it 
down ?’’ cried Gilmore. 

‘‘Just what I was going to say,’’ Lewis 
replied. ‘‘We’re getting tired of loafing on the 
lake here. The guides will help us, too. They 
work in the woods in the winter, and know all 
about rafting—eh, Francois? And if that other 
gang should turn up to grab the plunder, we’ll 
give them a hard jolt.’’ 

**Tt’s too much, fellows! You’re too kind!’’ 
exclaimed Fred, a little overcome. 

‘*Nonsense! It’ll be a sporting event worth 
while. But we’ll need tools—axes, I suppose, 
pike-poles, and—what do they build log rafts 
with ?”” 

‘*Francois, here, knows all about it,’’ said 
Gilmore. ‘*We’ll have to go down to Somerset 
to get the tools, and we’ll take him with us 
to pick out what we’ll need. Two of us 
can go down in one of the motor - boats. 
But how shall we get over to your lake? 
Is there any way to get the boats round to 
Coboconk Lake, Dan ?’’ he asked the chief 
guide. 

The woodsman reflected. ‘‘I guess we can 
do it,’’ he finally announced. ‘‘ But it’s a long 
way round, and it’d take all day to make 
it. ” 

‘*Well, that’s good enough,’’ Lewis said. 
‘*We’ll start across the woods with you, Gil- 
lespie, the same way you came, to-morrow 
morning, if you’re rested. Two of the crowd 
will bring the boats round, and the tools, 
when they’ve got them. No danger of your 
thief coming back before to-morrow, I sup- 

9»? 

**T don’t know how to thank you fellows!’’ 
said Fred. ‘‘But I won’t forget it—that’s 
all!’ 

**Shucks!’’ returned Gilmore. ‘‘I always 
wanted to dig up a buried treasure, and this is 
the chance of my life.’’ 

Thirty-six hours later, Fred came out upon 
the shore of Big Coboconk again, with nine of 
his party. ‘The smoke haze had cleared. The 
water shone in the level rays of the sun, and 
no canoe or camp showed along the shore. He 
was first on the field. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


D° you desire good neighbors? Then be a 
good neighbor. 
S' 


)ME people seem to think that truth, like 
rubber, will go farther if they stretch it. 
OT all conceptions of sport are easy to 
grasp. A party of six Englishmen, of 
whom King George was one, went grouse- 
shooting last month. In one day they shot 864 
birds, or 144 to a gun. 

T is always interesting to trace proper names 

back to their origins. An English scholar 
has discovered that the unromantic name of 
Snooks was once Seven-oaks, and that the 
prosaic Codlin has come down from the noble 
Cceur-de-Lion of the days of chivalry. 


HE Peace Palace at The Hague, which was 
dedicated on August 28th, is not precisely 
the same building that won the architects’ 
competition a few years ago. A good many 
changes had to be made in the plans to fit the 
building perfectly to the use for which it is 
intended. The finished palace is not so ornate 
as the original design; but it is a beautiful and 
dignified monument to a glorious aspiration. 
RITERS the world over find interest in 
the announcement of the greatest money 
prize in the history of literature. The prize, 
which will amount to more than a million dol- 
lars in cash, will be awarded at St. Petersburg 
in 1925 to the writer of the best biography, in 
any language, of Alexander I of Russia, who 
died in 1825, after reigning a quarter of a cen- 
tury. ‘The prize is the result of a fund placed 
at interest soon after the death of Alexander 
by one of his loyal friends. 
HE violence of labor troubles all over the 
world makes it seem almost as if private 
property were in danger of being abolished; 
mankind appears to be divided into two classes, 
the few capitalists with millions, and an undis- 
tinguished herd which toils for those capital- 
ists at a scanty wage. Remember that it is 
not so. As soon as you have a little house 
and a thousand dollars in the bank, you are a 
capitalist, and the security of property is a 
necessary of life to you, to your wife, and to 
your children. es 
NE of the greatest changes of the age is the 
transmission of water-power in the form | 
of electricity. But there are other natural | 
agencies destined, perhaps, to work greater 
wonders still. Every day the tide exerts force 
equivalent to millions of horse-power, by which 
no man profits. Every day the wind gaily 
blows away energy enough to do a great part 
of the labor of the world. When future gen- 
erations get control of powers like these, the 
clumsy and costly machinery of steam will 
become insignificant. 
REMARKABLE extension of internal 
navigation is under way in northern Italy. 
Plans have been formed for the construction of 
a port at Milan to cover 277 acres, half of which 
will be occupied by basins, roads, and railway- 
stations, and the remainder by quays. The 
municipality has expressed approval of the 
project, and it is hoped that operations will 
begin soon, so that the port may be ready on 
the completion of the great Venice - Milan 
waterway, which will give passage to vessels 
of six hundred tons’ burden. 


SMALL blunder often leads to far-reaching 
consequences. In the fifteenth century, 
it is said, a certain printer helped to print the | 
‘*Te Deum,’’ which had been passed down for 
centuries in manuscript form. By mistake, he 
set up the word numerari instead of munerari. 
This transposition of an ‘‘m’’ and ‘‘n’’ changed 
‘*to be rewarded’’ into ‘‘to be numbered’’ ; and 
so generation after generation has sung, ‘‘Make 
them to be numbered with Thy saints.’’ How- 
ever, since those who are numbered with 
the saints will be rewarded with them, the error 
is not of great consequence. 
OC TOR Nansen is now using for commerce 
the knowledge of arctic navigation that he 
acquired in the interest of science. He is in 
charge of a Norwegian vessel bound for the 
mouth of the Yenisei River with a cargo for 
the Russian government. He plans to take 





back with him a cargo of hides from Mongolia, 


gathered at Krasnoyarsk, where the Trans- 
Siberian railway crosses the Yenisei, and 
shipped down to the mouth of that river. The 
Anglo - Norwegian company that owns the 
vessel hopes to establish. permanent trade with 
the Yenisei region by means of cheap water 
rates from the heart of Asia to Western Europe. 
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THE PUBLIC AND RAILROAD 
STRIKES. 
‘OR atime, early in the summer, hardly 
any other topic got so much space in the 
newspapers as the threatened strike of 
conductors and trainmen on the Eastern rail- 


& 


| roads. With general approval, the President 


and other high officials dropped other things 
to intervene in the matter. Congress hurried 
through legislation to provide for mediation 
and facilitate arbitration. These extraordinary 
exertions succeeded. Mediation was accepted. 
After some further alarms, arbitration was 
agreed to. 

Here was ample illustration of the intense 
concern that the public felt over the prospect 
of an extensive railway strike, and also of the 
public’s approval of and confidence in arbitra- 
tion. But there was more still. 

In the behavior of both parties to the con- 
troversy, the railroad heads and the labor 
organizations, there was plenty to show that 
they recognized public opinion as a very great 
element in the problem. Both were anxious 
not to antagonize that force; each was anxious 
to throw upon the other the responsibility for 
what the public must endure if a strike were 
not avoided. Nobody took issue with one of 
the mediators when he declared that in this 
whole field of controversy the rights and inter- 
ests of the public must in the end be supreme. 

There was also food for thought, in the way 
that the public turned to government in the 
emergency, and in the government’s unhesita- 
ting response. That showed how strongly we 
now feel that government can and should act 
for us all, when we are threatened with such 
inconvenience and loss and suffering as a big 
railroad strike causes. It should also be ob- 
served that Congress did not pass an entirely 
new law, but amended a law already in foree; 
and that the object of that law, the Erdman 
law, is to prevent strikes, not to regulate 
them. 

Thus it has become the fixed policy of our 
government to intervene when great strikes 
impend, with a regular program of mediation 
first, and then, if necessary, arbitration between 
the parties to the controversy. 

It is interesting to compare that policy with 
the course of other governments that have had 
to face similar troubles. In France, Premier 
Briand stopped a prodigious railway strike by 
the exercise of military authority over thou- 
sands of the strikers, whom he found to be part 
of the army reserves. The English govern- 
ment, in order to stop a devastating strike of 
miners, felt foreed to accept a minimum wage 
law. In general, modern governments are 
insisting on protection for the public against 
strikes, particularly those that affect railroads 
and other public service corporations. 

Plainly then, we the public, since our 
rights and interests are being recognized, have 
also our duties. Ought we not, here in Amer- 
ica, to follow closely this and other arbitra- 
tions, and learn the rights and wrongs of them ? 
We surely ought to make our opinion intelli- 
gent, now that capital and labor no longer dis- 
regard it. We surely ought to be just and 
reasonable in our demands on government, 
since government heeds them so promptly. 
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SENTIMENTAL PEOPLE. 
[’: is better, no doubt, to have too much emo- 


& 


tional susceptibility than too little; coldness 
of blood usually signifies hardness of heart. 
Education and experience may in time correct 
exuberance of sentiment. Deepening the chan- 
nel of the affections tends to prevent the 


| overflow. On the other hand, education and 


experience seldom make the selfish man more 
generous, or soften the hard-hearted. 

The weaknesses of sentimental people are 
amiable; they feel indiscriminately sorry for 
persons, for animals, for houses and trees and 
landscapes. Usually, their pity does not carry 
them beyond the mere luxury of feeling; some- 
times, however, it impels them to absurd or 
harmful acts. To the murderer in his cell a 
good woman sends fruit and flowers, because 
her pitying imagination pictures the horror of 
his doom. Ignoring the prisoner’s villainy, 
she sees in him the most poignant illustration 
of man’s inhumanity to man. Similarly, the 
militant suffragists in England appeal to the 





sentimental; the self-imposed martyrdom of 
the ‘‘hunger strike’’ is designed to rouse in 
the public a degree of sympathy that could not 
be called forth by the incidents that created 
the opportunity for martyrdom. 
Sentimentality comes from not thinking, or 
from crooked thinking. Weall want, of course, 
to think, and to think straight. To this end, 
let us give more critical thought to what we 
read. Then we shall find that many popular 
love stories, accepted as ‘‘sweet’’ and ‘‘pretty, ”’ 
disguise under a mawkish cloak much that is 
silly, if not worse; and that the popular detect- 
ive stories frequently implant in the minds of 
readers an unwholesome interest in crime, and 
sometimes a vicious sympathy with criminals. 
If we wish to keep a proper standard of 
mental and moral health, we must not accept 
with flabby intellects the printed’ stuff that is 
put forth in such quantities for the consumption 


of the sentimental. 
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A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


F making books there is no end, but a 

book that is a human document, simple, 

straightforward and vivacious, is still 
hard to find. Such a one Amelia E. Barr has 
recently given to the world. Having written 
threescore. entertaining novels, she has now 
published the story of her own life, a narrative 
that exceeds in interest and charm her most 
agreeable fiction. 

A strong personality and a strong incentive 
are the weapons that conquer fate. The record 
of Mrs. Barr’s achievements reminds us 
inevitably of another novelist, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, who thirty years ago was read by all 
the English -speaking world. Both women 
were thrown upon 
their own resources 
(Mrs. Barr started 
life in New York 
with only $5.18); 
both women  pos- 
sessed high spirits 
and high courage, 
both had young chil- 
dren whose needs 
spurred them to ac- 
tion. Intellectually, 
their spheres lay far 
apart; but in stead- 
fastness, shrewdness, 
and noble confidence 
in their own souls, supported by God, they 
were as sisters. Possibly the work of both 
suffered from the high pressure under which 
it was produced; but had not necessity driven 
them to their daily task, they might never have 
tasted the blessed fruits of victory. 

And not victory alone, but the joy of a 
spirited combat with fate. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
ironic humor runs sparkling through her 
novels. Mrs. Barr’s gaiety of heart brightens 
every page of her autobiography. Her zest for 
the feast of life defies the blunting of adversity. 
Her vigorous nature turns with fresh delight 
to the recurring incidents of every day. She 
takes a feminine interest in her clothes, and a 
masculine interest in her dinner. Above all, 
her observant mind pays due attention to the 
changes that time and place have brought to 
her notice. How many of us have witnessed 
in the past half-century events well worth 
recording! How few of us have made mental 
notes sufficiently clear and keen to place these 
events in the catalogue of readable reminis- 
cences ! 

The world moves very fast. An incident of 
Mrs. Barr’s English childhood was her first 
sight of a lucifer match. She was even per- 
mitted by an indulgent father to strike one for 
herself, a real extravagance when matches 
cost a guinea a box—although, to be sure, the 
boxes were large and handsome. That hap- 
pened less than seventy years ago. Seven 
years ago a traveler returning from Borneo 
lamented the laziness of the Borneans, who 
were fast losing the art of striking fire from 
hard wood because Chinese traders supplied 
them liberally with matches. Naked, tattooed 
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| savages light their daily fires with the matches 


that in Mrs. Barr’s childhood were the eccen- 
trie toys of wealth. So does the march of 
material progress girdle the living world. 


* 


THE HEALTH OF THE CHILDREN. 


EALTH is no longer a private matter. 
According to the modern and enlightened 
doctrine, it is a public duty. That is 
why there are health departments in almost 
all communities. That is why persons who 
have contagious diseases are isolated, why 
children cannot attend the public schools until 
they have been vaccinated, and why members 





of the army have to submit to treatment that 
renders them immune to typhoid fever. 

The doctrine of the duty of good health has 
led to many other forms of prophylaxis, to use 
the medical term—a Greek word that means 
nothing more than ‘‘defense.’’ One of the most 
interesting and important forms of prophylaxis 
is the protection of the children in the public 
schools, and their instruction in the rules of 
health. Public-spirited persons who believe 
in thus starting at the foundation met in 
Nuremberg in 1904, and organized a Congress 
on School Hygiene. They met again in London 
in 1907, and in Paris in 1910. This year they 
came to America, and held their meeting in 
Buffalo, in August. 

The fourth International Congress on School 
Hygiene has proved that we in this country 
have much to learn about conserving the health 
of the growing child. There was a time when 
the popular attitude toward the subject was 
represented by the remark of the mother who 
did not wish her child to study physiology, 
because it was ‘‘not nice to talk about her 
insides.’’ Nowadays there is much public 
discussion not only of ‘‘insides,’’ but of other 
matters that were formerly regarded as the 
peculiar province of the medical man. 

The subjects considered at the congress show 
how many things have a bearing on health. 
The delegates talked about school feeding, and 
the importance of providing luncheons, and 
even breakfasts, for children not properly fed 
athome. They discussed the proper care of the 
mouth and teeth. They talked on sex hygiene, 
with a view to safeguarding the health of 
generations yet unborn. They considered the 
relations of defective sight to health, and the 
importance of proper light in the schoolroom, 
and ways to prevent tuberculosis ; and, strangest 
of all, the problem of the child that is ‘‘not 
quite bright.’? There are some such in every 
community, of whom it used to be considered 
bad form to speak ; now it is known that many 
of them can become normal, because their 
defects are due to a removable cause, such as 
adenoids, or defective “vision, or a lack of 
proper food. 

As yet the study of school hygiene has only 
begun. It will persist and it will advance, for, 
more intimately than most things, it touches 
the vigor of the race that is to be. Train up 
a child to sleep with the windows open, to 
stand straight and breathe deep, to take care 
of his teeth, and to live a life that is cleanly 
in every way, and you have already equipped 
him to perform his duties with efficiency and 
to attain that complacent and serene old age 
that crowns existence with a halo. 
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GOLF. 


LTHOUGH the fact that golf was the 
ancient sport of Scottish kings is familiar, 
a good many persons will hear with sur- 
prise that it was played in America as early 
as 1659. The laws of New Netherlands of that 
date refer to it; the burghers of Fort Orange 
had complained that their windows were 
broken and their persons endangered by people 
who played golf along the streets. More than 
a century later, in 178%, the South Carolina 
Golf Club was organized, probably the first in 
America. 

But golf as a popular diversion in this 
country dates back only about twenty years. 
In that period it has spread abroad notably. 
It is estimated that there are now about six 
hundred clubs in the United States, with a 
total membership of about 125,000. That does 
not include the great number of people who 
play golf on the public links that many munic- 
ipalities furnish. 

According to the statistician, the average 
expenses of the American golfer are about $125 
a year. From that it would appear that the 
game is not a recreation for the poor man. 
The chief item of expense considered in arriving 
at this estimate is of course the dues for club 
membership. Probably twenty-five dollars 
would be an ample allowance for clubs and 
balls. So the persons who find golf a rather 
expensive game are those who play it on club 
courses ; and if they take lessons from profes- 
sionals, employ caddies, and avail themselves 
freely of the various luxuries supplied at the 
club-house, they find it distinctly expensive. 

The popularity of the public golf links main- 
tained in various cities is striking and signifi- 
cant. Last year more than a hundred thousand 
persons played on the Jackson Park course in 
Chicago. Often players eager to get in their 
game before their day’s work, started out 
from the first tee at sunrise; and by seven 
o’clock in the morning, as many as two hun- 
dred were to be seen scattered over the links. 

Municipal golf deserves to be more widely 
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adopted. It enables the man of small means 
to pursue a healthful, interesting, and stimu- 
lating recreation. Golfers are generally long- 
lived; in establishing and maintaining public 
golf links, a community is merely taking a 
wise measure for the conservation of its best 
resources—its citizens. 


eo oe 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


NEW MOTOR PLOW.—An English firm 
has made a new plow that is propelled by 
a four-horse-power gasoline motor. It is much 
like the ordinary horse-drawn implement, and 
can be used for any of the ordinary agricultural 





tasks, such as plowing, cultivating, scuffling, 
skinning, hoeing, and drilling. As it is only 
three feet high and two feet four inches wide, 
it can be used in places where horses cannot 
work, between fruit-trees in orchards, in vine- 
yards and hop gardens, and in rubber, tea 
and coffee plantations. Unlike other motor 
plows, it has only two driven road wheels, 
and the attendant who walks behind it runs 
the engine and guides the plow by means of 
star wheels. With one wheel running in a 
furrow, the plow virtually steers itself, and 
needs little attention except at the end of 
the furrows. The makers assert that the 
machine will do nearly twice as much work a 
day as a horse-drawn plow, at about one-half 
the cost an acre. The correctness of the asser- 
tion naturally depends somewhat upon the 
nature of the land on which the machine is set 
to work. o 

NQUERING THE SANDS.—An agri- 

cultural colony in Palestine has asked the 
United States Forest Service for suitable trees 
to bind the shifting sands along the seacoast 
near Jaffa, the ancient Joppa of the Bible. 
Reclaiming sand-dunes has not become a press- 
ing task on the eastern coast of the United 
States, for the prevailing winds are from the 
land, and the sand is blown into the sea; but 
on the Pacific coast, where the prevailing winds 
are from the sea, much attention has been given 
to the problem. Golden Gate Park, Sari Fran- 
cisco, for example, once a sandy waste, was 
transformed and beautified by planting, first 
grasses, and then trees and shrubs. The forest 
service, which is experimenting with the French 
maritime pine in the Florida National Forest, 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, has advised 
the Palestine colony to follow its example. 
These trees, which are the source of French 
turpentine, have been of great use in reclaiming 
the shifting dunes along the coast of the depart- 
ment of Landes, in France. 


& 

AILWAY TIME BY WIRELESS.—The 

Compagnie du Nord of France is the first 
railway of the world officially to adopt the 
regulation of its timepieces by wireless time- 
signals. Railways ordinarily regulate the 
station clocks on their lines by means of signals 
that are transmitted over the telegraph-wires. 
This method frequently interrupts the regular 
telegraphic service and is open to other objec- 
tions. Wireless time-signals, on the other 
hand, cause no interruption of the regular 
service. They are received each morning at 
seventeen of the principal stations on the line 
of the French railways, from the national 
bureau in the Eiffel Tower. The receiver, 
which is a small and portable apparatus, is 
connected with a very simple ‘‘aerial’’ made 
up of one wire or two parallel wires 150 or 
more feet long, stretched between two ordinary 
telegraph-poles. * 


IRE-PROOF STEEL CARS.—The Penn- 

sylvania Railroad Company recently tested 
the fire-resisting qualities of the steel passenger- 
car. The Scientific American says that the 
experimenters placed two hundred pounds of 
shavings and oil-saturated wood in a steel car, 
set fire to it, and allowed the mass to burn itself 
out. The fire consumed the paint and uphol- 
stery, but did no other damage. Two thou- 
sand, eight hundred and seventy-two steel 
passenger-cars, about one-half of the whole 
number in use in this country, are now in 
service on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


& ¢ > 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


THE TARIFF.—On September 9th, the 
Senate passed the tariff bill by a vote of | 
forty-four to thirty-seven. Twelve Senators | 
were paired and did not vote, two were absent | 
without pairs, and there is one vacancy. | 
Senators La Follette, Republican, and Poin- | 
dexter, Progressive, voted with the Democrats, | 
and Senators Ransdell and Thornton, Demo- | 
crats, of Louisiana, voted with the Republi- 
cans, because they are opposed to free sugar. 
The bill was referred to a conference committee 
of the two Houses to consider the changes made 





by the Senate. It is thought that this committee 
will need two weeks to come to an agreement. 
The Senate amended the income tax section so 
as to oblige single persons with incomes in 
excess of $3,000 to pay the tax, and to free 
from the tax married men with two or more 
children who have an income of $5,000 or less ; 
provided for a tax of fifty cents a bale on cotton 
futures; put cattle and wheat on the free list; 
taxed bananas one-tenth of a cent a pound ; and 
cut out the ‘‘antidumping”’’ provision that was 
intended to prevent foreign producers from 
unloading their surplus stock in this country, 
ata loss tothem. The effect of the changes is 
to reduce the average rate of duties to twenty- 
five per cent. As the bill left the House, the 
duties averaged thirty per cent. 
& 


RESIDENT WILSON said, after the pas- 
sage of the bill, that ‘‘A fight for the 


people and for free business, which has lasted | 


a long generation through, has at last been 
won, handsomely and completely. A leader- 
ship and a steadfastness in council have been 
shown in both Houses, of which the Demo- 
cratic party has reason to be very proud.’’ 
& 

NEW EMBASSY. — Congress having 

raised the American legation in Spain to 
the rank of an embassy, President Wilson, on 
September 5th, nominated Mr. Joseph E. 
Willard of Virginia to be the first American 
ambassador to Madrid. 
He had appointed Mr. 
Willard as minister to 
Spain, on July 11th, and 
the appointment had been 
confirmed. Mr. Willard 
received a salary of $12,000 
as minister, but as ambas- 
sador it will be $17,500. 
The new ambassador was 
born in the city of Wasn- 
ington, in 1865. He isa 
graduate of the Virginia 
Military Institute, and studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was a captain ina 
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regiment of Virginia volunteers during the | 


Spanish War, and served on the staff of Gen- 
eral Lee in Cuba. He has held several state 
offices in Virginia. 

HE “QUEEN” OF PORTUGAL. — 

Manuel, the deposed king of Portugal, 
married Princess Augustine Victoria of Hohen- 
zollern, at Sigmaringen, Germany, on Sep- 
tember 4th. In the marriage ceremony he was 
called king of Portugal, and his bride was 
addressed as queen. The King of England 
was represented by the Prince of Wales, and 
the Kaiser by one of his younger sons. Manuel 
will live at Fulwell Park, Twickenham, Eng- 
land, with his bride. 

& 


HE PALMA TROPHY.— The interna- 
tional contest for the Palma trophy for rifle- 
shooting was won by the United States team 
at Camp Perry, Ohio, on September 8th. The 
score was: United States, 1,714; Argentina, 
7 1,684 ; Canada, 1,675; 
ie Sweden, 1,484; Peru, 
wd 1,465. The score of 
; the United States is 
six points below that 
made by the Ameri- 
can team last year, 
when it won the 
contest in Canada. 
Competition for the 
trophy is open to the 
riflemen of all na- 
tions, and each uses 
the standard military 
weapon of his coun- 
try. It was first 
awarded in 1876, and 
is sometimes called 
the Centennial Trophy. It bears the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘In the name of the United States of 
America to the riflemen of the world.’’ 


* 


HE MAINE ELECTION.—At a special 

election in the Third Congressional District 
of Maine, held on September 8th, Mr. John A. 
Peters, Republican, was elected. Mr. Peters 
received 15,069 votes; 14,480 were polled for 
Mr. W. R. Pattangall, the Democratic candi- 
date, and 6,453 for Mr. E. M. Lawrence, the 
Progressive. Last November the district gave 
President Wilson 14,692 votes, Mr. Roosevelt 
13, 236, and Mr. Taft 7,159. Mr. Forrest Good- 
win, Republican, carried it for Congress by 
about -700, with no Progressive candidate in 
opposition. The election attracted national 
attention, because it was the first to be held 
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‘since the administration’s policies have been 


clearly outlined; and eminent members of all 
three parties took part in the campaign, among 
them the Secretary of State and the Speaker 


| of the House of Representatives. 


& 

ENRY BILLINGS BROWN, formerly 

associate justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, died, September 4th, at the age 
of seventy-seven years. He was promoted to 
the Supreme Court from the District Court in 
1890, and retired in 1906, because of failing 
eyesight. 









Strengthen the Nerves 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water makes an in- 
vigorating, refreshing delicious beverage. (Adv. 
— 
sé ’ ” . 
MAVAJO Mis the story of the Navajo Indian's art. 
Free on request. Stevens & Kates, Albuquerque, N.M 











HAPPY OLD AGE 


MOST LIKELY TO FOLLOW PROPER EATING. 


As old age advances we require less food to 
replace waste, and food that will not overtax the 
digestive organs, while supplying true nourish- | 
ment. 

Such an ideal food is found in Grape-Nuts, made | 
of whole wheat and barley by long baking and 
action of diastase in the barley which changes the 
starch into a most digestible sugar. 

The phosphates also, placed up under the outer- 
coat of the wheat, are included in Grape-Nuts, but 
are lacking in white flour because the outer coat 
of the wheat darkens the flour and is left out by 
the miller. These natural phosphates are neces- 
sary to the well-balanced building of muscle, 
brain and nerve cells. 

“TI have used Grape-Nuts,” writes an Iowa 
man, “for eight years and feel as good and am 
stronger than I was ten years ago. 

“Among my customers I meet a man every day 
who is well along in years and attributes his good 
health to Grape-Nuts and Postum which he has 
used for the last five years. He mixes Grape-Nuts | 
with Postum and says they go fine together. 

“For many years before I began to eat Grape- 
Nuts, I could not say that I enjoyed life or knew | 
what it was to be able to say ‘I am well.’ I suf- | 
fered greatly with constipation, but now my habits 
are as regular as ever in my life. 

“Whenever I make extra effort I depend on 
Grape-Nuts food and it just fills the bill. I can 
think and write a great deal easier.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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THE COLONEL’S 
EXPERIMENT 


By 
Edith Barnard Delano 
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Price $1.00 net. By mail $1.10 
Place your order NOW 
with your Bookseller 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers 35 W.32dSt. New York 























Leakproof and 
Mighty Handy, too! 


This pen I carry. I 
callit my ‘‘Jack Knife 
Safety,’’ because it is 
the handiest pen I ever 
saw. JI carried it on 
acamping trip in my 
trousers pocket, used 
iltevery day and found 
ttalways clean and it ee 
wrote like a fresh dipped pen. 


GEO. S. PARKER. 


PARKER 


Jack Knife Safety 
Fountain Pen 


Always reliable and 100% 
efficient. Don’t worry 
about where you put the 
Jack Knife Safety Pen— 
any place will do. It’s a 
real safety, yet perfectly 
simple an without springs 
or valves. It certainly is 
a trouble-proof pen ! 


Ghe Lucky Curv 


The big patented 
idea that makes {stops 
the Parker the\ \m* 

cleanly pen. 




























The pens illustrated are | 
only two of hundreds of } 
different styles in Jack 
Knife Safety, Standard 
and Self-Filling pens at 
$2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up. 

15,000 Dealers sell Parker 
Pens on trial. If you can't 
locate a dealer, send for com- 
plete illustrated catalog. 


ParkerPenCompany 


(rinaves” 5 ny 3 80 Mill Street - Janesville, Wis. 


New York RETAIL Store, Woolworth Bldg. 
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Best heating 
story of all! 





Whatatime for the young- 
sters—when “Grandpa” 
comes to visit, with his big 
heart and old-time stories! 
What interest in those jolly, 
moon-lit evenings when he 
tells of his exploits and 
about the rigors of his boy- 
hood winters! How sharp 
the difference between 
cabin -comfort “60 years 
ago’’and the genial warmth 
and quick convenience of 


[NWERICAN [DEAL 


Such contrasts, with tales of 
bygone hardships, surely make 
little hearers, as well as grown- 
ups, appreciate the great work 
of heating inventors, iron 
workers, and fitters who have 
done so much to comfort the 
homes of today. 


In “ Grandpa’s”’ younger days comfort 
was sparse’ and hard-earned by fire- 
place and stoves, wood-fed every hour 
and poked fifty times a day—a con- 
stant job. And when the biting wind 
blew hard, comfort went with it. In 
homes of today AMERICAN Radiators 
place wind-defying comfort evenly in 
all nooks and rooms from IDEAL 
Boilers fed once or twice a day, and self- 
regulated to keep up comfort evenly 
and fuel costs down. 


Our modern outfits are made in all sizes, for 
smallest cottages up to largest buildings. 
Their capacities to make and distribute the 
most heat from coal burned are proved in our 
Test Laboratories in United States, France 
and Germany. Nowhere in the world can you 
get better heating control and fuel economy 
than produced by these outfits. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are made of best cast- 
iron; no parts to warp, 
wriggle apart or wear 
out; will last a cen- 
tury. What you pay 
for them adds much 
to your building 
values, which tells in 
higher rental or sales 
price. As they bring 
no dust or dirt into 
the rooms (as from 
old-fashioned ways) 
much cleaning drudg- 
ery is saved the wom- 
en and damage to 
furnishings avoided. 





A! No. p= w w | Boiler 
£9. ft. 38-in. 

A AM ER R CAN Radiators, 
er ——, Sone. were 

to hea is cottage. 
At this price the goodscan Would you like to 
|= x — read ome of our 
able, competen er. modern hea 
This did not include costot ™OeTM eating 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, « Id 1H 4 ° 
etc., which are extra, an eal Heating 
vary according toclimatic today~—it's yours, 
and other conditions. free. 


Wiite also for ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
catalog. Machine is cellar- 
set, connected by iron 
suction fiz pe to rooms 
above. Itisthe first genu- 
inely actical machine, 
and will last as long as 
the building. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 
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THE FAILURE. 
“ Bu to fail !? the girl cried, 





4 P passionately. **T could 
have stood anything else. 
oe | 22) I was willing to work—to sacri- 
fice anything. And then to have 

ao 2 | it all end this way!” 
‘*You were willing to do any- 


thing for God except fail?’’ her pastor sug- 




















gested. 

The girl looked startled. ‘‘But God doesn’t 
want failures,’’ she protested. ‘‘He wants 
strong, shining lives. That’s what Christians’ 
lives ought to be—you’ve preached it again and 
again. ’’ 

‘‘Thirty years ago,’’ her pastor answered, 
‘‘the church to which I belonged had a young 
people’s society. We used to have meetings 
just before the Sunday evening service. Fora 
year or two the society did good work; then, 
for some reason, it began to deteriorate. We 
still had meetings, but there was little interest. 

‘*Our pastor tried one plan after another in 
vain. Finally, he asked Mattie Crandall to lead 
the next meeting. I happened to be with her 
at the time. Mattie was a dear girl—every- 
body loved her, but she was painfully shy. 
She could never ‘speak’ as most of us did—she 
always read her part; but the leader must 
speak, and offer prayer as well. Mattie turned 
absolutely white; then she said, in a curious 
voice, ‘I shall fail,—I know I shall fail, —but 
if you want me to, I’ll do it, even if I fail.’ 

‘The word spread that Mattie Crandall was 
to lead, and next Sunday the room was crowded. 
Everybody was curious to see if Mattie could 
do it. It was pitiful to see her nervousness, 
but she got through it somehow till she had 
begun her prayer; then she broke down. As 
long as I live I never shall forget the silence 
that followed; it seemed to last moments, 
though I suppose it was only a few seconds; 
then the pastor’s voice took up the prayer. 
After the meeting, when Mattie, with tears in 
her eyes, stammered something about failing, 
he cried, ‘Child, you haven’t failed! God 
needed you—you will see.’ 

‘*She did see. A new spirit came into the 
meetings. One boy who had been fighting 
against going into the ministry because he 
feared he might not succeed in it, gave up the 
fight that night. He saw clearly that he could 
not evade it, that what God wanted was a will 
so completely surrendered that it would be 
willing even to fail for Him.’’ 

A silence fell upon the room. Then the 
pastor asked, gently, ‘‘Do you see, child?’”’ 

And the girl answered, gravely, ‘‘I see— 
now.”’ 

& © 


CALLER - TIME. 


S soon as supper was over, Mr. 
A and Mrs. Henderson settled 
down contentedly by the sit- 
ting-room lamp, Mr. Henderson with 
his paper, and Mrs. Henderson with 
a basket of mending. Cynthia moved 
SS /4 restlessly about the room, her face 
by turns flushed and pale. Other 
girls’ fathers and mothers were not always 
“round’”’ when callers came. She could not ever 
have the jolly times they had at Marie Plummer’s 
or Sylvia Day’s. And sometimes father and 
mother talked household things, and always at 
nine father wound the clock in the hall, and it 
sounded like a hint. Cynthia tried to say what 
she had in her mind: 

**Mother ?” 

“Yes, dear,” mother answered. 

“Chester Phillips is coming over this evening.” 

“Yes, dear,” mother repeated. 

“If—if —’ Cynthia began. But she could not 
say it. Mother apparently noticed nothing. 

“There are lemons, if you care for lemonade,” 
she said. “I'll make it if you like. And there’s 
plenty of cake.” 

“Yes’m—no’m—I’ll make it,” Cynthia stam- 
mered. 

She made the lemonade and set it in the ice-box, 
but she had no happy “party” feeling over it. If 
she knew Chester as she did some of the boys, 
they could go out in the kitchen and make candy; 
but to sit stiffly there in the parlor with mother 
and father right in the next room — 

Chester came at eight. Mother came in a 
moment to speak to him, and then went back to 
her work. Cynthia, shy and stiff, tried to enter- 
tain him, but everything seemed to go wrong; 
even the cake and lemonade seemed stiff like the 
rest. And when father began to wind the cuckoo- 
clock, Chester started at once. 

“Anybody would have!” Cynthia sobbed to her 








pillow. “It sounded exactly like a hint—I wouldn’t | slip past each other when he touched a spring. 


blame him if he never, never came to call again!’’ = 


The very next night Cynthia, running over to a 
neighbor’s in the gathering dusk, passed two 
young men, and heard them speak her own 
name. Her heart sank as she recognized Chester 
Phillips’s voice. The next moment she stood still 
in the shelter of the hedge, holding her breath, 
and unconscious in her eagerness that she was 
listening. 

“Cynthia Dale is the right kind, 1 guess a girl’s 
pretty nearly always the right kind when her 
father and mother are there, too. It’s the waya 
fellow would like to have his own sister taken 
care of.” 

Behind the hedge, a little girl felt a burden fall 
from her heart. Mother had known, then! She 
had had no idea that boys felt like that! 


® © 


BESIEGED BY A BEAR. 


Te of the first English settlers in the town 
of Addison, Vermont, were John Strong 
and Zadok Everest. Early in the fall of 1776 
Strong and Everest had to go to Albany for pro- 
visions. Pioneer women seldom worried, but for 
some reason Molly Strong felt uneasy after her 
husband had gone. She and her sons got in a 
good supply of fuel, and did the chores early. 


When they came back to the cabin, the baby 
was crying for his supper, and Mrs. Strong gave 
him a cup of warm milk, and sat him down in 
front of the fireplace. She had just swung the 
kettle of samp from the fire, when she heard a 
noise. Looking round, she saw the blanket that 
served for a door swing aside, as a great bear 
thrust her head into the room. The children 
screamed, and the bear backed out in haste; but 
Molly ee knew that she would return. 

“Quick, children!” she said, as she caught up 
the baby. “Climb the ladder. Let sister go up 
first—now Johnnie—now Frank—hurry—hurry!”’ 

When the others were safe in the loft, Mrs. 
Strong climbed up with the baby, and drew the 
ladder after her. She laid it across the hole, and 
then she and the children sat down and waited. 
The floor of the loft was made of round poles laid 
closely together, but not fastened; it was danger- 
ous to move about on it. 

Peering down through the pole floor, they lis- 
tened and watched for the bear to come back. 
They could hear her moving round the house, and 
once a big paw crashed through the oiled paper 
at the window hole. homens she came to the door, 
and, after blinking uncertainly at the fire, walked 
in. Two cubs followed her. The old bear pres- 
ently upset the pan of milk on the table, and the 
cubs began to lap it up eagerly. 

oak like a taste of that myself,” Frank whis- 

ered. 

80 would 1,” Johnnie replied. “I’m awful 
hungry.” 

Next the bear found the pudding-kettle, and took 
a mouthiul of the boiling samp. Jumping back 
with a cry of pain and rage, she broke the pot 
with a swift blow of her paw, and then sat up on 
her haunches, growling and whining, and began 
to dig the pudding out of her mouth. The cubs 
sat and watched her in grave wonder. 

That was too much for the children, who burst 
into laughter. Instantly the bear et a loud 
roar, and rushed toward the hole with the ladder 
across it. Mrs. Strong gave hurried orders: 

“Get me a pole, Frank, quick! Now get 
another. Punch her if she tries to climb up. Be 
careful—don’t fall through.” 

The baby, awakened by the noise, began to 
wail, and Mrs. Strong soothed him with one hand, 
while with the pole in the other she warded off the 
bear. The little girl clung, crying, to her mother’s 
skirts; but the boys each had a long pole, and 

rodded the bear through the rungs of the ladder. 

he big brute fin shuftied off toward the door. 
She by down the blanket and tore it into 
shreds; then she went out, followed by her cubs. 

“She’s gone!” Johnnie said. “Do you think 
she’ll come back, mother ?” 

ae | = she will, son, but we can manage her 
—if we keep awake.” 

“T won’t go to sleep!” groaned Johnnie. “I’m 
too hungry!” 

Nevertheless, the silent wait in the dimly lighted 
loft made them all drowsy, and before the bear 
returned, Mrs. Strong knew by their heavy breath- 
ing that the children were asleep. Ilt was near 
midnight when the bear came in and renewed her 
efforts to reach the loft. Mrs. Strong rapped her 
sharply with her pole, and there was a roar that 
brought the boys to their feet. 

Dazed, and only half-awake, Johnnie ran across 
the loft. His foot eyes into a gap between the 

les, and as he fell, other poles — apart. 

own he went into the room with the bear and her 
cubs. The bear did not see him fall, but she faced 
about at the noise, and started toward him. 

Quick as a flash Mrs. Strong brought her pole 
down on the nearest cub, and pinned him to the 
floor. The bear turned to rescue her squealing 
offspring, and Frank drew his brother up into the 
loft, unharmed. 

No injury to herself could have weakened the 
old bear’s courage like the attack on-her cub, and 
thong at intervals she slouched in and out of 
the cabin, she made no further attempt to reach 
the loft. As it grew light, Mrs. Strong, watching 
through chinks in the wall, saw her lead her cubs 
across the clearing into the woods. 

As soon as she thought it safe, she lowered the 
ladder and the family came down. They saw no 
more of the bear, and when Mr. Strong came home, 
he made the cabin secure with a door made from 
basswood slabs, and hung on wooden hinges. 


* © 


A PICTURE AND A PROPHECY. 


ORTY years ago, in San Francisco, they took 
the first photographs that showed the motion 
ofarunning horse. The achievement created 

a great sensation, and descriptions of the method 
went the rounds of the press. One brief account 
was published in The Compani Weare tempted 
to reprint it, in this day of the “movies,” partly for 
its own interest, and partly because of our com- 
ment at the time, to which an old reader has called 
our attention. The Companion does not pose as a 
prophet, but it certainly said, on September 25, 1873: 


“The difficult task of photographing the moon 
and stars has been accomplished, though they did 
not stand still and wait for their pictures, but it 
was reserved for California to produce the artist 
who can take horses running. The next improve- 
ment will be to transfer motion to the plate and 
have the picture itself run! 

“A San Francisco photographer has succeeded 
in obtaining a picture of a race-horse going at its 
highest speed. ... The artist procured all the 
sheets to be had in the stable, and with these 
made a yee | background. The horse, Occi- 
dent, was trained to trot against this. The great 
difficulty was to transfix an impression while the 
horse was moving at the rate of thirty-eight feet 
to the second. he first experiment of opening 
and closing the camera on the first day left no 
result; the second day, with increased velocit: 
n opening and closing, a shadow was caught. 
On the third day, the artist having studied the 
matter thoroughly, contrived to have two boards 








so doing, they left an eighth of an inch opening 
| for the five-hundredth part of a second as the 
| horse passed; and by an arrangement of double 
| lenses, crossed, the mesegvanner got a negative 
| that shows Occident in full motion—a perfect like- 
ness of the horse. The space of time was so small 
that the spokes of the wheels of the sulky do not 
appear to be in motion.” 

f Occident raced to-day, we should see his pic- 
tured image flash by the winning post, and hear 
the phonographic cheers of the crowd. Or had the 
modern inventor and photographer been present 
when he did race, we might hear and see them 
still, many years after his swift limbs are dust. 


DAICCMACIOC- 
By Madson Cawet/ 


UMMER, gowned in catnip-gray, 
Goes her weedy, wild-wood way, 
Where, with rosehip-buttoned coat, 
Cardinal-flower hat afloat, ~ 
With the squirrel folk at play, 


Brown September, smiling, stands, 
Leader of the Romany bands 

Of the Fall—a Gipsy crew, 
Flashing in lobelia blue, 

Gold and scarlet through the lands. 


Summer, with a redbird trill, 
Dares him follow at her will, 
There to romp in tree and vine, 
Drink the sunset’s crimson wine, 
And on beauty feast their fill. 


He his wild-wind whistle takes, 
And his dark hair backward shakes, 
Pipes a note, and bids her on,— 
Dancing like a forest faun,— 

And she follows through the brakes. 


She must follow; she is bound 

By the wildness of the sound. 

Is it love or necromance ? 

Down the world he leads the dance, 
And the woods go whirling round. 


Wildly briers clutch and hold; 

Boughs reach out long arms of gold; 
Naught can stay them. Pipe and follow 
Over hill and over hollow 

Till the night fall dark and cold. 


Now her gown is torn in shreds, 

And a veil of gossamer threads 
Streams about her nakedness; 

And the flowers, at her distress, 
Weep, and hide their drooping heads. 


Round her whirl the frightened leaves, 
And the stammering water grieves; 
Nut and haw the woodland throws 

At her feet. She never knows, 

While the pipe its magic weaves. 


Death will have her. She must spin 
Till, a skeleton, she win 

To the land where Winter dwells, 
Where, at last, shall end the spells, 
And her long, white sleep begin. 


* & 


A LAKE OF SODA. 
R stir in of The Companion may recall an 
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article in “Nature and Science” about Lake 

Magadi in British East Africa, which is 
famous for its vast deposits of soda. Until re- 
cently few people have seen its shores, for it lies 
in the midst of a barren and waterless district; 
but the railway that was started a few years ago 
by an English company to transport the soda to 
the coast is now nearly finished, and it opens the 
way for travelers to this curious natural phenom- 
enon. A recent visitor describes it in Field: 


Ordinarily, it looks as if it had frozen, and as if 
snow had then fallen upon it, partially thawed, 
and frozen again. The temperature gives the lie 





to this appearance of roughened ice, for the heat 
is extreme, and at midday almost unbearable. 
The soda burns the feet even through a boot, and 
the — projecting spikes, which resemble hoar 
frost, will pierce any except the thickest sole. 
After the rains there is a layer of water over the 
greater part of the lake, which turns a lovely 

ink = By moonlight the scene is weirdly 


au ‘ 

The lake contains at least 200,000,000 tons of 
crystalline substance, composed almost equally 
of carbonate and bicarbonate of soda. Surface 
and underground streams of saturated soda 
liquor continually feed it. The present supply of 
soda is enormous, and as fast as it is removed, a 
new surface, formed from the ‘‘mother liquid” 
beneath, replaces it. Natives have collected soda 
from the same spot year after year without making 
the slightest difference in the abundance of the 
supply. The company intends to remove at least 
160,000 tons each year. 
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MENTAL WIRELESS. 


NOS Bisbee looked through the screen door, 
nodded to his sister’s caller, and demanded: 


“Amelia, who was the woman who died ?” 

“The fifth daughter, [ think,” responded Amelia 

Bisbee, tranquilly. ‘‘As I was saying, Mary Lucy, 
you cut up your cauliflower in small pieces —” 

rs. Tubbins waved her to silence. ‘Never 

mind the receipt—deaths come before mustard 

ickle. What woman has died? Whose fifth 

papeeet Why haven’t I heard anything about 


“Nobody’s died,” explained Amelia, apologetic- 
ally. “That is, not recently. Enos and I were 
talking over the Barclay family last Sunday, and 
we couldn’t quite seem to get those seven ziris of 
Seth Barclay’s properly sorted out and d — 
of—those that married, and those that didn’t, and 
the one that went West, and all. He’s been going 





over it in his mind again, I guess, and it came to 
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_ J of them died, only he didn’t remember 
which. 

“But he didn’t mention the Barclays at all. I 
don’t see how you could give him an answer right 
off like that,” said Mrs. Tubbins. 

“Oh, I suppose I’ve been going over it in my 
mind, too,” said Amelia, “and I’d worked out 
which one it was, you see.” 

“I don’t see how you understood so quick. Last 
Sunday is four days ago, and he only said ‘the 
woman who died’; it might have been any woman 
so far as I can see.” 

“Mercy, no, it mightn’t, Mary Lucy! Folks that 
live together like Enos and me don’t need —” Just 
then Enos looked in the door again. ‘‘ Well, 
brother?” 

“Going to the store,” remarked Enos. ‘‘I 
wonder —” 

“They’re hanging in your closet,” said Amelia. 
“T mended ’em yesterday. Enos, do you suppose 
you could just as well as not get me —” 

“Two pounds saltless,” said Enos. “All right.’ 

“And if you could vo - another parcel beside 
the butter —”’ began Amelia. 

“Pint size, clamp tops—six, wasn’t it?” recol- 
lected Enos. 

“And, Enos,” called Amelia, “don’t —” 

“I won’t,” said Enos. “Good-by!’’ 

“He won’t what?” demanded Mrs. Tubbins. 
“Don’t you two ever say a whole sentence ?” 

“Pay till I’ve tested the jars; there were two 
defective last time,” explained Amelia. 

“Well,” remarked Mrs. Tubbins, sarcastically, 
as she rose to go, “I’m not Ca ng | that mental 
wireless may be handy sometimes, in the family; 
but I should think ’twas likely to have drawbacks 
outside. At any rate, 1 feel I’ve come to know at 
last why Enos hasn’t married, notwithstandin 
Providence designed him for a model husband. 
He might get so far with a girl as to say, ‘Will 

ou’—maybe; but there he’d stop, and expect her 

take ‘marry me’ for granted, and fall into his 
arms. And if she didn’t, there’d be an end.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Amelia. ‘Besides —” 

“Besides what? Amelia Bisbee! You don’t 
mean there really is something between him and 
Rachel Grey? You don’t mean he’s actually —” 

“I didn’t say so,” cried Amelia, hastily, “but —”’ 
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CLIMBING A MAGNETIC CHAIN. 
A BERLIN correspondent of the Scientific 





American describes an interesting experi- 

ment that was made at the works of one of 
the large German manufacturing firms with one 
of their lifting magnets. 


A chain, fastened to the ground and carrying an 
iron ball at its free end, was raised to a vertical 
position te | the approach of the great lifting magnet 
suspended from a crane. 

he attraction of the magnet was so strong that 

the chain remained ane peemeny vertical position. 

A =. workman climbed up the chain with- 

out disturbing its ri —_-= the least. The chain 

seemed to float in air. The magnetic pull on the 

_ was greater than the gravitational pull on 
e 


man. 

This remarkable experiment shows the enor- 
mous power of attraction exerted by the lifting 
magnets that are used in iron and steel works to 
carry about iron material of every description. 
The magnets enable the operator to seize iron 
material at — point desired, and convey it to an. 
other point within the range of the crane. Inci- 
dentally, the use of lifting magnets has greatly 
diminished the risk of accidents in the moving of 
heavy masses of iron. 
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HE OBEYED INSTRUCTIONS. 


HE wit of a sharp retort often makes the 
reader forget its impertinence. Such a 
rebuke was that which Sir W. 8S. Gilbert 

administered to an overbearing man at a dinner- 
party. 

After the dinner, Gilbert was standing in the 
hall, waiting for a friend to join him, when a pom- 
pows and somewhat near-sighted gentleman, mis- 

king him for one of the servants, exclaimed: 

“Call me a cab!” 

Gilbert looked the stranger up and down; then 
he observed, quietly, “You’re a four-wheeler.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” spluttered the other. 
“How dare you, sir?’ 

“Well,” Gilbert retorted, “you asked me to call 
you a cab—and I couldn’t call you ‘hansom.’ ” 
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THICK AND THIN. 


URING his visit to the United States, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett told an amusing story about 
the cockney accent that prevails in parts of 

London. The Boston Journal repeats the tale. 
“The cockney accent,” said Bennett, “turns 
‘make haste’ into ‘mike iste’; and ‘th’ it turns into 
‘v’ or ‘f.’ Thus, in cockney, ‘father’ is pronounced 
‘faver,’ and ‘thistle,’ ‘fistle.’ 
“A little boy, who always spoke the broadest 
cockney, was sent by his mother to buy some 


sh. 
***Gimme a haddie,’ he said to the fishmonger. 
“*Finnan? the dealer asked. 
“At this the boy laughed knowingly, with the 
air of one determined not to be cheated. 
“*Fin’un ?’ he said. ‘No, notlikely. Fick’un!’” 
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A DOUBLE-BARRELED RETORT. 


ANY wits shone in London society a cen- 
tury ago, none more brightly than George 
Colman, the younger. Here is one of the 

quips that were ever on his tongue: 

A young man who had declared that he could 
not sing was pressed to entertain the company 
with a song. 

“But I can’t sing!” declared the young man, 
impatiently. “You just want to make a butt of 
me.’ 


“Not at all, my good sir,” said Colman. “We 
merely want to get a stave out of you.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ray; sole; maid; codling; crab; pike; smelt; 
(b)rill: carp; (s)hark ; seal; skate ; whiting; perch; 
(herring; (d)ace; flounder. 

2. 1. 9999, 999, 99. II. 8, 1,2, or 7,3,1. ml. X, 
isle—exile. 

3. 1. Slip, atlas, orange, sheep, pop-gun, potato, 
panther, slate—‘Is Saul also among the prophets?” 
11. Silence, steel, elephant, tawny, whim, whey, 
cassia—*When the cat’s away, 

The mice will play.’ 

4. “All rivers do what they can for the sea.” 

5. Letter; coal; snuff; pill; match; cake; chat- 
ter; band; hat; spice ; powder ; jewel ; music; cash. 


6 TACT I. POST 7. CUNNING 
ACHE oT ESSENCE 
CHIN STOP TRELLIS 
TENT TOPS SESSION 

COLONEL 
SINNERS 
8. Crusade. 


9. 1. Pen, knife—penknife. 11. Debt, or—debtor. 
111. Water, ford—Waterford. 1v. Pat, tent—patent. 























IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 
BY MARGARET P. BOYLE. 


OHN Brown was very proud And happy. 
J He was a member of his first baseball club— 

not a little nine, but a regular club with 
aname. The boys thought and talked a long 
time about that name. It was so hard to get 
one that was good enough. Some one proposed 
the name ‘‘The Giants,’’ but as the club was 
made up of the smallest players in the town, 
they decided not to use that name, for fear that 
some one would make fun of them. 

‘*But never mind, we’ll play as well as the 
Giants some day, ’’ said the little captain, who 
was full of courage. 

At last they decided on ‘‘Star,’’ and each 
player was to wear the name in red letters on 
a gray sweater. The day that the letters 





ORAWN BY EMMA TROTH 








THE WOODEN DOLL. 
BY EUGENIE WIREMAN. 

They say my doll is only wood, 
For her they do not care, 

She is not made all pink and white, 
With curling, yellow hair. 

But I shall hold her very close, 
She’s loving as can be; 

It matters not what others say, 
She’s very dear to me. 











came, John Brown ran home in great excite- 
ment. Shouting with joy, he ran up-stairs. 

‘*Where is mother?’’ he asked. 

‘*Mother has gone away to spend the day,’’ 
answered his sister Jessie. 

**O pshaw, just when a fellow wants her 
most!’’ sighed John. ‘‘I don’t suppose you 
can sew, can you, Jess?’’ 

‘* Certainly I can sew,’’ she answered, 
briskly. ‘‘Mother says that I can sew very 
well indeed. ’’ 

‘“*Then could you sew these letters on my 
Sweater ?’’ 

Jessie was very anxious to read the next 
chapter of her book. ‘‘Do you have to have 
it done just this minute, John?’’ she asked. 
“*T’ll surely do it for you to-morrow morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘*We want to play to-morrow and wear our 
suits, and I do want mine like the others. 
There are only four letters. See, here they 
are, and they go on like this, straight across 
the front, so, S-T-A-R. I shall be back when 
it’s done. ’’ 

Jessie was very fond of her brother, and so 
she laid aside her fascinating story, got out her 
work-basket, and basted all the letters firmly 
into place. She held the sweater up in front 
of her, and looked in the glass to see the 
effect. 

‘*Yes, they’re all right,’’ she said, ‘‘so I’ll 
sew them on without waiting for John. Won’t 
he be pleased !’’ 

Jessie sewed steadily away until all the let- 
ters were fast. Then she laid the sweater on 
John’s bed, and went back to her book. She 
was so interested that she did not hear the 
front door open and some one run rapidly 
up-stairs. But she did hear, a minute later, 
John’s door banged violently, and his angry 
voice shouted : 

‘*You’re a mean thing, Jessie Brown, and 
T’ll never forgive you!?? 

‘‘Why, John, what is the matter? What 
have I done?’? 

‘Done! Why, you know well enough what 
you’ve done! It was real mean of you to put 








those letters on that way, and I’!] never forgive 
you for doing it, either!’’ 

‘*Why, they are right—I looked in the glass 
to see before I began sewing. ’’ 

‘*Well, you didn’t look straight, then,’’ an- 
swered the disappointed boy, standing before 
the mirror. ‘‘See there, it spells ‘R-A-T-S’ 
as plain as can be! I would not wear a thing 
like that!’’ 

Jessie laughed. ‘‘It only looks so in the 
glass—that turns it backward,’’ she said. 
‘*Take off the sweater, and let me show you 
how it works.’’ 

**Yes, I’ll take it off and keep it off, for I’ll 
never be called Rats!’’ answered her cross 
brother. 

Jessie took the sweater and held it up before 
John. 

**Now what is it?’’ she asked, as she held 
the sweater before him. 

A very surprised lad answered, ‘‘Why—it is 
Star! I didn’t know that the looking-glass 
made things read backward. I’m sorry that I 
was so cross. ’’ 

So John wore his sweater, but he never liked 
to look in the mirror when he was dressed in 
his baseball suit. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
TO POLLY. 


BY ETHEL CROWNINSHIELD. 


= OTHER! mother! My parrot has flown 

M away!’’ cried Margaret. ‘‘I was 

playing with him here on the porch, 

and all of a sudden he put out his wings and 

flew right up into the apple-tree, and straight 

through the other yards, until I couldn’t see 
him !’’ 

Margaret was nearly in tears, but she did 
not ery; she loved Polly, but she knew that 
erying would not bring him back. Something 
must be done. 

What she did do was this: she called to her 
father to bring the cage; and then, with her 
aunt, her mother, and all the little friends who 
lived near by, she started out to hunt for the 
parrot. 

They all hurried along, down one street and 
up another, through gardens and over fences, 
but no sight of Polly did they see. 

Polly was queer. He talked very well, but 
he would do things only when he wanted to. 
Call though they did, Polly did not answer. 

Just as they were going home, feeling very 
sorry, and thinking they would never see the 
parrot again, a little boy told them that he 
thought he had heard Polly calling from a tree 
way down on the main street. 

They all hurried down, and there, sure 
enough, was the parrot, and when Margaret 
called, ‘‘O Polly!’’ Polly answered, ‘‘Cracker! 
Cracker !’’ 

Margaret was so pleased that she clapped 
her hands and danced up and down. But the 
next question was how to get him to come down 
out of the tree. 

Before long a crowd had gathered, and poor 
Polly would not come down, anyway, because 
he was afraid of so many people. 

All the long afternoon they waited and called, 
and all the long afternoon he called back, but 
would not comedown. ‘They went into a house 
near by, and put his cage just outside the 
window, hoping that he would fly into it; 
but he did nothing of the kind. 

Night came on, and it was getting dark. 
Her mother and all the rest had gone home 
long before, but Margaret stayed a long time, 
for she loved her poor Polly dearly. 

When Margaret went to bed that night she 
was a very sorry little girl. All night long 
Polly sat up in the tree, and all night long 
Margaret thought about him, for she could 
not sleep. 

Just as it was getting light, she heard some 
one come up on the piazza. Her father went 
to the door, and there stood a man. 

‘*T feel sure I can catch your parrot,’ said 
the man. ‘‘I come from a country where 
parrots live, and I have caught them many a 
time. ’’ 

‘*Well, well,’’ said Margaret’s father, ‘‘go 
ahead and try! If you do get him, I shall be 
glad to give you a reward.’’ 

The man went away, but before Margaret 
was quite dressed, he came back. Margaret 
ran to the window. ‘There stood the man, and 
sticking his little red head out of the man’s 
pocket was Polly! 














IN A BOWL. 


BY MARGUERITE BULLER - ALLAN. 


They had no fear of the ocean trip, 
And their faces did not pale; 
They silently stood on the steamer’s deck, 
In a row beside the rail. 

They were only wooden dolls, you see, 
Of course they could not quail! 

The ship was not built of iron, or steel, 
But the captain said, with a wink, 

.“T'll sleep all day, and never you fear, 


You are perfectly safe, | think.” 

Of a piece of wood the ship was made, 
Of course it could not sink! 

They left the shore all glimmering white, 
And they sailed to the other side, 

A beautiful trip, most easily made 
On a perfectly even tide. 

It was only across the bowl they went, 
Of course it was not wide! 


~fiew ~—< 





BY S. O. 
| ft mother and father had gone to the city 





to spend the day, and Tom was left alone 
to look after the house and barns. He 
sat down on the steps to make his plans. 

Tom had long felt that he would like to bea 
pirate—at least, just a make-believe pirate. 
This would be a good day to carry out his 
plans. First, he fastened both the front door 
and the back door; then he went up into the 
attic of the ell that extended back of the main 
house. There might be other pirates about. 

For an hour he rummaged in the boxes and 
bags and trunks of 


bal ——— 


THE ATTIC PIRATE. 


VERNON. 


| thought over his plight. At last he made up 
| his mind to try it. Carefully and slowly he 
climbed to the window-ledge. He grasped the 
| spout with both hands, and swung himself out 
| until he could also cling to it with his knees. 
He dared not look down, but he shut his eyes 
and began to slide toward the ground. Faster 
| and faster he went. All at once his feet, cling- 
|ing to the spout, struck a place where the 
spout was fastened to the wall. The jar loos- 
| ened his grasp, and with a splash he fell into 
| the half-hogshead of rain-water. 





the dim old attic, 
until he had an outtit 
that any pirate, real 
or make-believe, 
might well be proud 
of. His plan was to 
take his two bags of 
treasures into the 
orchard, and bury 
them under a tree. 
Later, he would dig 
them up again. 

When he had on his 
cloak and hat, witha 
wooden sword in his 
hand, he felt every 
inch a pirate as he 
stood beside a big 
trunk, with his bags 
of treasure at his feet. 

**T’ll drop the bags 
out of the window,’’ 
he said to himself. 
‘*That is what a 
pirate would do.’’ 

With the help of 
his wooden sword, he 
pried up the solitary 
window at the end of 
the attic, and dropped 
out his bags of treas- 
ure. Bang! 

There -was a re- 
| sounding crash as the 
‘door at the head of 
the attic stairs 
slammed shut. The 
|wind that came 

through the open 
| window had done it. 
|The noise startled 
| Tom for an instant. 














HE FELT EVERY INCH A PIRATE. 


ORAWN BY HELEN F. LYON 








| He ran to the door, 
| but he could not open it. The spring-lock 


| Fortunately unhurt, but wet to the skin, 


The man took Polly out of his pocket, and | had snapped into place, and the key was on | Tom clambered out and ran to the back door, 


handed him to Margaret’s father, who had 
hurried down-stairs. Margaret was not the 


only one that was pleased, for Polly flapped| Tom sat down on the big trunk to think it | the attic. 


his green wings, and called, ‘‘Margaret! Mar- 
garet! Cracker! Cracker!’’ justas fast as he 
could. 

After they had put him into his cage and 


spoken the words, he would have said, ‘‘I’m 
glad I’m back! Oh, I’m glad I’m back!’’ 


| the other side. 
| become a prisoner! 


The pirate had suddenly 


|over. It would be hours before his parents 
| reached home. 
| at the barn. 


|only to find ityotked; then he remembered 
| that he had locked both doors before going to 
He tried the windows in vain. 


| Hungry, and very uncomfortable in his wet 


There were chores to be done | clothes, he wandered to the south side of the 


| house, and lay down on the grass in the sun. 


| A sudden idea came to him, and he ran to | There, fast asleep, his parents found him. 
safely locked the door, he perched upon the | the open window that had caused the trouble. It was hard to scold him when they heard 
swing inside, and probably, if he could have | The waterspout ran near on its way from the | his story. ‘‘Well,’’ said his father, ‘‘it wouldn’t 


| eaves to a half-hogshead on the ground. 
| For a long time he studied that spout and 


have been much of a pirate adventure if there 
| had not been water in it.’’ 
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MIXED METAPHORS. 


| N the palmy days of spread-eagle oratory, when 
language was far more flowery and figurative 
than it is now, it took a cool head behind a vehe- 
ment manner to steer a safe course among similes 
and metaphors. Absurdities were frequent, and 
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IN SELECTING A 
TOILET SOAP 





| and soothe sensitive conditions, and promote skin and | 


scalp health generally? Such a soap, combined with | 


Why not procure one p llient | 9 
properties sufficient to allay minor irritations, remove | 
redness and roughness, prevent pore-clogging, soften 
the purest of saponaceous ingredients and most fra- CALI FO RN IA 

grant and refreshing of flower odors, is Cuticura soap. | r 

It costs but alittle more, it wears to a wafer, and gives C Fh 
comfort and isfaction every it of its use in G LA . 


the toilet, bath and nursery. As a toilet soap for pre- 7x] FOR FIFTY YEARS THE FAVORITE 
SOUVENIR FROM CALIFORNIA. 








A Jubilee 


of Bargains 


This is the “NATIONAL’S” 25th 
Birthday. 

And our 25th Anniversary Style 
Book has been made to be a Jubilee 
of Bargains. 

Bargains in Beautiful Coats, in the 
Best Styles in Dresses and Suits, Hats, 
Shoes andreverything that Women 
and Misses and Children wear. 

A Jubilee of Bargains for you. 


All of our 25 years’ experience in 

creating values, in studying how 

to offer Bargains in everything 

beaatiful—all this quarter of a 

century of knowledge has gone 

into this one Style Book — to make 

it the most beautiful book, the 

biggest money-saver, the one Book 

of greatest advantage to You. 

And now note this carefully: one 
copy of this ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style 
Book has been put away for you and 
held here for you free as a reader of 
The Companion. 

One copy of this 25th Anniversary 
Money-Saving Style Book—this Jubi- 
lee Book of Bargains is yours free. 

Would you miss its advantage—its 
saving? Will you let the advantage 
of your book be for s#me one else and 
not for you? 


Even to turn this page before writing 
is perhaps to forget—to miss your op- 
portunity. So let us suggest—Write 
for your book now. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
We prepay postage and expressage on all 
goods fo any part of the United States. _ 
Every “NATIONAL” garment has the 
NATIONAL Gera Tog ached 

is tag says that you may return any 
not satisfactory to you onl wo wil edhaat 
money and pay postage or express charges both 














ways. 








National Cloak & Suit Ce. 


219 West 24th Street New York City 
No Agents No Branches 












laughter marred many a peroration; yet, carried 
along by the speaker’s earnestness and fire in 
delivery, the most wildly ridiculous metaphors 
often passed unnoticed. At a memorial meeting 
in honor of one of the most famous of Ameri- 
can orators—Wendell Phillips—a magniloquent 
speaker referred to the spirits of the great de- 
parted, which, on leaving this earth, ‘‘wend each 
its way, swifter than a winged eagle, loftier than 
a soaring falcon—sweeping across the mighty 
spaces of the heavens as a glorious comet sweeps, 
rushing ever onward, forward and upward, to its 

goal in Abraham’s bosom!” | 


Oratory of that type—even without the mixed 
metaphor—is a rare survival from the fashion | 
of an earlier time. Eloquence is more restrained | 
and less ornate nowadays. Yeteven in the simpler 
style of our own time, public speakers of experi- 
ence, as well as blunderers and beginners, occa- | 
sionally slip up on their metaphors. Any schoolboy | 
could correct the errors that some wide-awake | 
English reporter has noted in the recent speeches | 
of eminent British statesmen and politicians. 

“Weare told,” said Mr. Walter Long, in a debate 
on an education bill, “that by such legislation the | 
very heart of the country has been shaken to its | 
uttermost foundations.” 

Mr. St. John Brodrick, in the House of Commons, 
talking of the mobilization of troops, declared that 
“among the many jarring notes heard in_ this | 
House on military affairs, this subject at least | 
must be regarded as an oasis.” | 

Mr. —_ th, the premier, did better. He said | 
that “redistribution is a thorny subject, which 
requires delicate handling or it will tread on some | 
people’s toes” ; and it was Lord Curzon of Kedles- | 
ton, former Viceroy of India, who declared | 
optimistically : 

“Though we are not out of the wood, we have a | 
good ship.” 
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IT MADE A DIFFERENCE. 


HE director of a Paris theater once approached 

Meissonier, when that celebrated artist was | 
at the height of his fame, and tried to induce him 
to paint a curtain for a theater then in course of 
construction. Meissonier, who painted nothing 
but small pictares full of detail,—miniatures in oils, 
—was astonished at the request, and offended at 
the overbearing manner in which it was made. 
Der Rekord repeats the conversation that ensued. 


| “But have you ever seen any of my paintings?” 
asked the artist. 
“No; but it makes no difference what kind of 
ictures you paint,” replied the director. ‘“You’re 
famous, and it’s the name I want.’’ 
“Very well,” said Meissonier, with a queer 
| smile. “Elow big is your curtain ?” 
| “Forty by sixty feet.” 
| While the director waited impatiently, Meisso- 





nier made some hasty calculations on his cuff. ‘I 

find,” the artist said, at last, “that my pictures 
| bring me about 1,800 franes the square foot. Hence 
| the price for painting your curtain would be—let 
| me see, 2,400 square feet—about 4,300,000 francs. 
| I should be glad to accept the commission at that 
| figure, if another difficulty did not occur to me. 
| “When I work with all my strength and energy, 

it takes me six months to paint a picture a square 
| foot in size. I could not promise, therefore, to 
| finish the curtain in less than 1,200 years. If you 
| are willing to accept these conditions, I—’ 

But the director had fled. 
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PERFECTLY SIMPLE. 


LADSTONE, the great English statesman, 

always took a keen interest in everything 
that related to rural life. The Tagliche Rundschau 
tells of one of the earliest manifestations of that 
interest. 


When still a very small boy, Gladstone was 
visiting with his parents at a country estate. The 
owner of the estate showed the y the farm- 
buildings and pastures. 
| The young Gladstone took a great interest in | 
everything, ut particularly in a large black bull. 
| “That is a very fine, strong animal, Master 
| William,” said the owner of the estate. “And 
he’s only two years old.” 

“Why, how can you tell his age ?” asked the boy. | 

“By his horns.” 

“By his horns?” the lad repeated, in an incred- | 
ulous voice. He continued to stare Lar eee | 
at the bull; then suddenly his face brightened. | 
“Oh, now I understand,” he said. “Two horns— | 
two years.” 
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THE WORST OF THEIR OFFENDING. 


7 te Sunday-school class at the kirk had been 
reading the story of Joseph and his brethren, 
and it was the turn of the visiting minister to ex- 
amine the lads, says the Scottish American. The 
replies to his questions were quick, intelligent 
and correct. 

“What great crime did these sons of Jacob 

mmit ?’? 

“They sold their brother, Joseph,” was the 















reply. 
ute correct, and for how much ?”’ 

“Twenty pieces o’ siller.”’ 

“Very good. And what added to the cruelty and 
wickedness of these brothers?” No answer. 
“What made their treachery even more detestable 
and heinous ?” 

A bright little fellow stretched out an eager 
hand. “Well, my little man?’ said the minister, 
| encouragingly. 
| “Please, sir, they sellt him ower cheap!”’ 
| | 
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COULD NOT TRUST HIMSELF. | 


N Irishman, who was too old for active work, 
says the Argonaut, was offered the position of 
crossing-tender at a small railroad-station. He 
| looked dubious as the duties of the office and the 
| meaning of the various flags were explained to 











' 

| “In ease of danger with a train coming, of 
course you wave the red flag,” said his friend, 
proceeding with his explanation. A hard old hand | 
grasped his arm. | 

_“*Man, dear, it’ll never do,” said Patrick, shaking 

his head solemnly. ‘I could never trust meself to 
remember to wave a red flag whin there was a 
green wan handy.” 









serving and purifying the complexion, hands and hair 7°} 


and as a skin soap for dissipating irritating and un- 
wholesome conditions of the skin, Cuticura soap is 
most valuable. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap 
and ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address 
post-card to “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


St. Andrew’s School 


Box K, Concord, Mass. 
Constaat and careful attention to the individual boy 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Headmaster. 











A delightful gift for the Holidays. 

The most delicious confection you ever ate. 
Choicest of California fruits candied in a way 
that makes their eating a treat. 

APRICOTS, PEACHES, ORANGES, 

PEARS, CHERRIES, PRUNES. 

Order a trial pound to-day, put up in a pretty 

hand-painted box, itself a souvenir of the 


n State. 
A ge AT the world around. $1.00 for 
a fill po sent prepaid anywhere. Order a 
box to-day—you’ll order more. 


Townsend’s *j.oRn Ara 
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Déllar Watch - 


: Year after year, the buying power of the dollar has decreased. 

(4) Year after year, the prices of most standard commodities have 

a incr 3 

# The Ingersoll is one of the few exceptions. 

24) The brain that was responsible for the first Ingersoll Dollar Watch ¥ 
has worked all these years to make the Ingersoll a still greater 


dollar's worth. 3 j 
Every year has seen the Ingersoll thinner, finer, more elegantly |” 
finished, more expensive to make—but still sold at the same price. 
Only an article that has the confidence of the public, the widespread 


+ reputation and tremendous demand of the a O can tell the same ff } 
& story. lf how much your do. 














See for yourse buys in an Ingersoll. id 

Ps The five leading Ingersoll models are :— 433 
S The Dollar Watch $1.00 Pd 
The Eclipse, thin model for men 1.50 s" 

: The Junior, medium size thin model 2.00 iat 
* The Midget, models for Ladies and girls 2.00 ‘ane 
The Wrist Watch 2.50 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 85 Ashland Bldg., New York City : 
2 : hee e : a i oe 3 on aaagge < 5 wee ye . =, 









Wouldn’t You Like to Own 
a Store Like This? 


Wouldn't you like to be proprietor of a money mak- 
ing business? Once I was just a struggling candy 
maker. The profits from Crispettes, the new, delic- 
ious popcorn confection built this big business for me. 
The very same proposition that made me, should 
do the same for you. Long winter months are —— 











Don’t slave them away for someone else. Start in the 
e Busi ‘or y If. Build a business of 

your own as I did. Get a window—a small store—a 
cozy nook where the rent is low. Keep all the profits. 
I'll teach you the Crispette business—tell you how to 
: : succeed—show you how to make Crispettes by my 
: special secret formula. I'll do it right here in Spring- 

field—personally or by mail. But the thing for you to do is to 


Come to See Me At My Expense. 


Don't say you're coming. Just drop in quietly. Call on any banker or merchant. Ask them about 











| long—about my store—my crispette business. Ask them if what I say isn’t the truth—right from 


the shoulder. Look into my reputation. See if folks think I'll give you a square deal. Then come 
and see my store—see that it’s just like the picture. See the machine. See crispettes made—make a 
batch yourself. Learn the business. Get my pointers on how to succeed. Up to a distance of 300 
miles I'll pay all_your traveling expenses, if you buy a machine. You'll see—know—learn everything. 
It’s simple—easy. Won’t take you a day. I’ll be glad to see you— 





















This is the glad to show you the store and have a good talk with you. You'll Fo 

Money Mak- home ready to make more money than you ever made in your life. 

ing Machine. Every Nickel You Take in Nets You 
a Almost Four Cents Profit. 


Think of it! Think of the fortunes 
made in 5 cent pieces. It’s one busi- 
ness in a hundred. Everybody likes 
crispettes — children — parents — old 
folks. One sale always means two— 





two means four. So it goes. It’s a 
great business. I found it so—so should This is a recent 
ou. Send for my big free book picture of the 
‘How to make money in the Cris- man who 
Send pette Business’’—48 pages illustra- made $1500 in 
for ted—complete information and — one month with 
F; of how I built my business. Read it a Long 
ree and then come to Springfield. Crispette 
B machine, in a 


store window. 


W. Z. LONG, 776 High St., Springfield, O. 
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A FISH THAT KEEPS A PEOPLE 
HEALTHY. | 


ERSONS who live in the country and catch 

the rain from the house roof in barrels are 
constantly troubled by having the water in these | 
barrels infested by ‘“‘wigglers,” which are simply | 
the young of mosquitoes. The mosquitoes drop 
their eggs into the water, and glue them together 
into a little boat-shaped raft. After a few days a 
brood of minute young hatches out. They swim 
about and grow for a few days longer, and then 
they creep out and fly about as mischievous 
mosquitoes. 


One of the ways to avoid this trouble is to put 
live fish, such as goldfish, perch, or minnows, into 
the barrels. The fish will eat the eggs and wigglers 
as fast as they appear. The fish in the streams 
and ponds do it, too, but unfortunately, mosquitoes 
drop their eggs into many bodies of water where 
no fish exist. 

Most of our mosquitoes are pm tg bmn es but 
there is one less common sort, known as the 
anopheles, that gives malaria to any t=, whom 
they may bite. If we could get rid o that variety 
of mosquito, we should put an end to malaria. Now 
that is the happy condition in the island of Bar- 

os, where malaria is unknown, although the 
disease is rife elsewhere in the West Indies; and 
the credit for it is due to the presence in stream- 
lets and is throughout the island of a small 
minnow-like fish called “millions,” because it 
occurs in such vast numbers. Itis the only fresh- 
water fish in Barbados, and the people say it eats 
up all the larve of the malarial mosquito, which 
breeds in shallow waters only. Scientific men 
have made a study of the matter, and proved that 
the people are right. ; 

he males of these mosquito-eating fish are 
richly ornamented in red, blue, violet and yellow, 
worn in a pleasing pattern; but the females are 
dull of hue, and much more quiet than their gaudy 
partners, who pay them constant and assiduous 
court. Ls | do not spawn, but the young are born 
alive, and the warm climate permits each fish- 
mother to produce several broods of from five to 
twenty-five young in a year. No wonder the 
mosquitoes waste their time in leaving eggs where 
such a host of hungry mouths can get them. 

It would seem an easy thing for the people of | 
the Antilles generally to introduce these fish into 
the other islands, where they ought to thrive as 
well as they do in Barbados. 
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WHERE JONAH LIES. 


HE site of Nineveh is almost perfectly level; 

but adjoining the western wall are two huge | 
mounds that conceal the palaces of the greatest | 
kings of Nineveh. On the lower, or southern, 
mound stand a mosque and a village of consider- 
able size, says a correspondent of the Christian 
Herald. 


The village is named Nebi Yunus, or the Prophet 
Jonah, for the mosque contains the tomb in which 
Jonah is said to have been buried. The age of the | 
tomb is uncertain, but it was probably built long | 
after the Hebrew prophet’s time. However, the | 
place is now ill g so sacred that pilgrims from | 
afar visit it. } 

“TI rode up the steep, narrow streets of the 
village to tlie mosque,” writes the Herald’s corre- 
spondent, “dismounted, and entered the yard. A 
crowd of excited Arabs quickly surrounded me. 
I explained to a priest that I had come to see the 
grave of Jonah, and with a motion of the hand, I 
made him understand that I should reward him. | 
Removing my shoes, I followed the priest through | 
a dark passageway. } 

“Then he pointed to a wall, and said the tomb 
was just beyond. I wished to enter the prayer- 
room, from which the tomb itself might be seen, 
but the place was considered far too sacred for 
my profane feet. The few Christians who have 
been permitted to see the tomb may on Ry } 
through a small window into a dark chamber, in | 
which a cloth-covered mound is barely discernible. | 
= is said that no Moslem will enter the inner 
shrine.” 


| 
= | 
THE STONE-AGE ENGLISHMAN. | 


FEW months ago the skeleton of a prehistoric 
man was discovered at Hatfield, England. It 
shows that he was of essentially the same type as 
the Englishman of the present day, according to 
the London correspondent of the New York Sun. 


The importance of the discovery lies in the fact 
that we know very little of the people of England 
at the beginning of the Neolithic period. The 
length of this od is variously estimated. Some 
think it lasted for ten thousand years, and began 
about fifteen thousand years ago. 

This man represented the people who lived 
here toward the end of the stone age. He had 
the same physique as the man of the present day. 
There is no physical change in the size of the 
brain, or in the character of the skull. He had 
lost some of his teeth, not from decay, for that 
does not occur until men reach a high degree of 
civilization, but from overwear and the formation 
of abscesses at the roots. 

The skeleton was found six feet from the sur- 
face of the ground, and near it in the same stratum 
there are the remains of a hearth, with charcoal 
and flints. The body was buried no doubt by the 
men who sat round these hearths. 
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HIS LAST NAME. 


HERE was a new boy that morning, and, ac- 
cording to Lippincott’s Magazine, the teach 
began with the usual formula: 
“What is your last name?” 
“Arthur, ma’am.” 


“Arthur!” exclaimed the teacher. 
your other name ?”” 





“What is 


ke is your last name, of course,” said 
pe cence, looking at the boy with considerable 
erity. 
“No’m,” replied the child, respectfully. “M 
name was Cooke when I was ban, but mother 
= A didn’t name me ‘Arthur’ for most three 
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A STARTLING REPLY. 


URING the street-car strike in Boston, a year 

or two ago, the cars were put in charge of 
conductors who were far from exhibiting the | 
courtesy and obliging manners of the regular | 
men. 
| 
A lady signaled a car in Brookline; and as it | 
stopped she said to the conductor, “Do you stop | 
at the Touraine ?” | 





“No, ma’am,” said he, witha grin, “I can’t afford |- 


to.” And he gaily started the car. Bostonward, 
leaving the lady agape with astonishment. 
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RUSSIAN BREAD 


ap sugar 
11% cups raisins 


2 eges 
“and knead thoroughly. Let stand until double in 
volume. 


Divide into two equal 


for two 


parts 
loaves; cut each loaf into three equal ; roll 
the about and 


parts into strips 


12 inches 


fapering to a point*at each end; press to- 


LE Np 


Y4, cup butter 


gether and braid. Place on buttered baking sheet, 
cover and allow to stand until light. e from 
one-half to three quarters of an hour. When cool, 
ice with an icing made by mixing a few drops of hot 
water with pow 
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“teaspoon salt 
Cinnamon to taste 


sugar, flavoring with vanilla. 








WASHBURN- CROSBY CO'S 


MEDAL FLOUR 
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To the Boys and Girls of 


United States’ Schools 


Any reader of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion,’”’ attending school, may 
secure free of charge a copy of an 
illustrated Atlas of Canada, by 
applying by letter or post card to 











of football time—and it's 
here now. 

Have you learned to kick 
the pigskin"? If not, get 
a fine D & M and begin. 


Don’t accept some substitute for the 
G ine D & 








whirli direction 
at the same time, enables the 
Roberts 
. 7 . 
Lightning Mixer 
to whip cream, beat eggs, and mix, 
stir churn, as well as lighten and 


‘or 
Dressings, Gravies, and every variety 
of Drinks. 

Once Coste, it is always used with 


ig delight. 
Made of glass with nickeled work- 


to work, easy to clean and 
difficult to damage. 

Sold by retailers. If not found, 
send 50c for pint, or 75c for quart 
size by prepaid Parcel Post. 

Mustrated descriptive circular free. 


DORSEY MFG. COMPANY 
78 Broad Boston, Mass. 
Agents sell it on sight 





him first. 


Official Football and Basketball 
Rul sent free. 


e Book 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Every fellow 
who knows the fun of 
football welcomes the coming 


use we can sup- 
ply you if the dealer can’t, but ask 
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formation. Dono 


res, 


deposit, freigh 
PAYAC 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL | 


» We ship on we ps without a cent | 
‘ prepaid. DON’T 
ENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY 


at any price untid you receive our latest 
rt catalogs illustrating every kind ot 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard «7 
rices and marvelous new 1914 offers | 
is all it will cost you to 
ONE CENT write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpai 
You will get much valuable in- 
t wait, write itnow. 
Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aa// usnal prices. 


Mead Cycle Go., Dept.8-50, Chicago | 


a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone | 








NEW COMPANION E 


SEWING MACHIN 


AND WE DELIVER FREE 


W* OFFER eight high-grade styles, 
prepay all freight charges to 
points east of Colorado, warrant each 
machine for ten years, and sell at a 
very low price. How all this is accom- 
plished can best be told in our new 
illustrated booklet, which is free to any 
reader of The Companion. To get this 
information simply send a postal, say- 
ing, ‘‘I ama Youth’s Companion reader. 
Tell me more about the New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine.’’ Tens of thou- 
sands of homes all over the country use 
and recommend these machines. Ifa 
New Companion has not been sent into 
your town, ask for our Special 
Introductory Price. 












WE Empioy No 
AGENTS. 
Write to Sewing Machine Dept., 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers of The Youth's Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including stage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companten. when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or ‘press 
Money-Order. When neither of these can pro- 


cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money oy 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
oks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





OUR DUTY TO OUR TEETH. 


ANY people seem to think that 
an annual, or at most a semi- 
annual, visit to the dentist, with the 
perfunctory use of a tooth- brush 
once or twice a day, is enough to 
do for the health of the mouth and 
S&S /4 teeth. As a matter of fact, that is 
far from being enough. 

The dentist stops the mischief already caused 
by neglect, and puts the mouth in a condition to 
withstand further mischief. He can instruct his 
patients on the care of the mouth, and stimulate 
them to more persistent attention to it. We all 
know how careful we are for a few weeks after a 
good scolding from a conscientious dentist; we 
should be just as careful three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, and several times in the day. 

“How frequently should the teeth be cleaned ?” 
That depends on how clean you wish to be; but 
this, at least, is gertain—you should clean your 
teeth immediately after eating, no matter how 
often you eat, and above all, you should clean 
them the last thing at night. 

Teach children to use the tooth-brush at a very 
early age—as soon, in fact, as they can hold the 
brush. You can make a sort of kindergarten 
game of it, and establish the habit for life. Thatis 
much better and easier than to wait and introduce 
the process to the child of seven as one more of 
the many bothersome penalties of being alive. 

Merely to present the brush is not enough; nor 
will the hurried maternal query, “Did you clean 
your teeth this morning?” save a single tooth. 
Teach the correct use of the brush as you would 
that of any other tool. Let tooth-brush drill be a 
favorite nursery game, with penalties and prizes. 

Teach your child also to use the waxed dental 
floss, and to rinse his mouth and throat with some 
antiseptic solution. See that the brush is pushed 
back and forth, and up and down in every direc- 
tion, and that the waxed thread is passed with a 
sliding motion between every two teeth. Teach 
him to be very careful with the back teeth, for 
those are the teeth with which he eats. Teach him 
to be very careful with the front teeth, for those 
are the teeth that others see whenever he opens 
his mouth. Teach him to be careful with them all, 
for good teeth mean good looks, good digestion, 
and good breath. 
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SIX TEAPOTS. 


‘¢7~MILY, what do you think? Anne 
and Margaret Mildmay have let 
their house for a year!” 
x x “But where will they live, Mary?” 
inquired Mrs. Wilmot, peering over 
52 5P her spectacles in mild surprise. 
“Live? They won’tlive! Anne’s 
going to travel, and Margaret’s going 
to board, till the year’s up, and after that they 
haven’t any plans —except that they won’t live 
together any more, anyhow, or anywhere.” 

“Mary!” protested Mrs. Wilmot. ‘They can’t 
have said that. Ellen Mildmay’s girls wouldn’t 
make a quarrel public property.” 

“No,” conceded Mrs. Waite. ‘They didn’t say 
it, and they haven’t quarreled; but that’s the 
plain meaning of what they did say—part of it. 
The rest is that, with the highest respect for each 
other’s character, they simply can’t stand each 
other’s ways, and think they’re better apart.” 

“Tchk!” clucked Mrs. Wilmot, regretfully. 
“And they two lone sisters!’ 

Mrs. Waite pursed her lips and sniffed. ‘““They’re 
not the only ones, nowadays. Look at the Hodgkins 
girls, and the Peterses, and Minnie Tuttle and her 
aunt. The way that family remnants fly apart, 
just when a person would naturally expect them 
to cling together—ZI call it a disgrace! I haven’ta 
particle of patience with all this modern nonsense 
about fulfilling people’s lives, and not repressing 
people’s personalities, and giving the individual a 
chance to expand. Folks ought to be able to get 
along with their own.” 

“T don’t know, Emily,” hesitated Mrs. Wilmot. 
“Relatives that really can’t live together happily 
oughtn’t to have to live together unhappily just 
because they’re relatives, I suppose. Only—it’s a 
dreadful pity when they can’t. Especially when 
there’s nothing important to interfere; just little 
differences of taste. There were the six Hillses 
up in West Newbury, now—they managed all 
right; and they were some sort of great-greats of 
the Mildmays, I believe. 

“You’ve heard of the six Hillses, haven’t you? 
There were two old bachelors, Joseph and Joshua, 
and four old maids: Nabby, Lizzie, Nanny and 
Hannah. They lived contentedly together for years 
and years, but there were certain things they 
never could agree on. For one thing, each liked a 
different beverage. Uncle Joe drank chocolate, 
Uncle Josh coffee; Aunt Nabby took strong old 
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hyson tea, Aunt Lizzie a weaker decoction of the 
same, Aunt Nanny young hyson, and Miss Hannah 
souchong. When visitors called, the Hillses hos- 
pitably offered them their choice, or a sip of each; 
for each sister and brother had a special provision, 
and a special teapot. Every evening in front of 
the great open fire they raked together six little 
mounds of hot ashes, and on them sat six little tea- 
pots, fraternally sizzling in a row! 

“It was funny,—it’s been a joke for generations, 
—but I wonder if, after all, those teapots weren’t 
something more than a joke, too? I rather think 
they were. the comic symbol of a serious family 
success. I only wish that Anne and Margaret —” 

“Perhaps,’’remarked Mrs. Waite, with a twinkle, 
“the year’s separation will teach them that, after 
all, they’d rather have ‘one hearth with but a 
single fire, two pots that purr as one’ !” 


® © 


THE CARDINAL’S HATS. 


CARDINAL never wears the red hat that is 

the actual symbol of his rank ; but he has other 
hats, for by the law of the church, there are pro- 
vided for him no less than six different forms of 
head-gear. 


In the first place, there is his ordinary, every- 
day hat—the black, wide-brimmed affair such as 
clerics wear. Secondly, there is a red hat bor- 
dered with gold, which he uses when he goes to 
church in his red cassock. At one time this was 
the cardinal’s every-day hat. _ 

Then there is another peculiar hat—quite large, 
with a small crown of red silk bordere 
This is called the capellone, ai 

rotected the cardinal’s head as he walked abroad 
in the sun, and an attendant held it over him. In 
these days, however, it is used only upon extraor- 
dinary occasions, such as canonizations. The 
dean of the household, to whose care it is entrusted, 
holds it suspended from his left arm. 

Another hat isthe biretta. It has different cover- 
ings for the seasons; in summer it is covered with 
light silk, in winter with heavy cloth. Both silk 
and cloth are red. There are other birettas for 
other members of the clergy. That ofthe cardinal 
is to be distinguished by reason of the fact that, at 
the meeting-place of the horns, there is a loop of 
silk string instead of the usual pompon. t 
particular biretta which the Pope bestows on the 
cardinal is never worn. 

Next in the list comes the red ey some- 
times called the calotte, and sometimes he zuc- 
chetta. All priests may wear a skull-cap, but only 
a cardinal may wear a red one. 

Lastly, there is the pontifical hat, which is never 
worn, not even at the moment when the prelate 
becomes a cardinal. The pontiff merely holds it 
above the new cardinal’s head as he confers the 
office. This hat, the real symbol of the cardinal’s 
dignity, is of red cloth lined with silk. Two cords 
hang from it, and endin fifteen tassels arranged in 
five rows. The cords are of red silk entwined with 
ay Other ecclesiastical hats have the cords, 

ut only the cardinal’s are red. The cords for 
bishops and archbishops are green, those for 
patriarchs are green entwined with gold, and those 
of most prelates are black. Then, too, only the 
cardinal’s cords have fifteen tassels. 

It is a tradition that the red hat of the cardinal 
is due to the following circumstance: The 
Countess of Flanders complained to Innocent IV 
that, ina great assemblage, she could not distin- 

sh inals from abbots and other great per- 
sonages of the church. Accordingly, at the 
Council of Lyons, in 1245, the Pope prescribed the 
red hat to replace the miter; and ever since that 
time the s: l of the cardinal’s rank has been a 
red hat. Since the year 1464 red robes have been 
worn by cardinals; the Ee robes, which were 
originally decreed by Boniface VIII, are worn 
only in Lent and Advent. 
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TWO LINCOLN STORIES. 


HESE anecdotes of Lincoln are among those 
that Mr. Anthony Gross collected from various 
sources: 


Among the Confederate commissioners whom 
he met at Grant’s headquarters to discuss’ terms 
of peace, was Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy. Mr. 
Stephens was a very small man; he weighed about 
ninety pounds. He dined with Lincoln and Grant 
during the meeting, and after dinner, as he was 
about to leave, put on an English ulster, the 
tails of which reached the ground, while the collar 
towered above the wearer’s head. 

As > ge went out, Lincoln touched Grant, 
and said, “Grant, look at Stephens. Did oe 
ever see So little a nubbin with so much shuck ?” 

The President’s love for the soldiers was well 
known, and he was a frequent visitor at the hos- 
pitals in Washington. A young doctor, who was 
showing him round one afternoon, took him past 
the entrance to a large room, with the remark 
that he did not suppose the President wanted to 
go in there, as the patients were “only rebels.” 

“But I do want to go in there,” said the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘and don’t call them ‘rebels’; call them 


‘Johnnies.’ It sounds friendlier. Would you like 
to be called names and be neglected because you 
did the best you knew?” 


* © 


A BULL’S-EYE. 


O one who has ever played a round of golf will 
miss the humor of a story that a correspond- 
ent of Badminton Magazine tells. 


A famous cricketer who had always pretended 
to regard golf as “a game for old men and cripply 
women” was once persuaded to try his luck at the 
sport. Almost the whole club went to the first tee 
to see him drive off. 

‘What have I got to do, caddie, my old friend ?” 
he remarked, in languid tones. 

“You drive off from here, sir,” said the caddie 
fag oy to the tee, “and you’ve got to put the ball 

n that little hole with the red flag flying above it. 
0 on and mark your ball.” 


Vil 

The caddie did so, and the cricketer, with proper 
deliberation, drove off. By an extraordinary stroke 
of luck, he drove a beautiful ball, which landed 
just on the edge of the green, and slowly trickled 
down into the hole. The caddie, wild with excite- 
ment, came ann back, shouting, ““You’re down 
in one, sir—the ball’s in the hole!”’ 

“Oh, is it? I’m glad of that,” replied the novice, 
<r “At first I was afraid I might have 
missed it. 
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THE PUNDIT’S PUN. 


VERY distinguished British man of science 

had the foible, says Prof. Brander Matthews 
in the Century Magazine, of inventing thrilling 
episodes, and pretending that they were of his 
own experience. 


On one occasion, after he had spun a marvelous 
yam. with himself in the center of the coil, a skep- 
ical friend looked him in the eye, and asked, 
sternly, “Clifford, do you mean to say that this 
really occurred to you?” Whereupon the imag- 
inative man of science replied, with a twinkle: 
“Yes—it just occurred to me!” 
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The Merger of East and West 


“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 


When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!’’ 
—KIPLING. 


In the “Ballad of East and 
West,” Kipling tells the story 
of an Indian border bandit 
pursued to his hiding place 
in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely 
different ideas of life. But, as 
they came face to face, each 
found in the other elements of 
character which made them 
friends. 


In this country, before the 
days of the telephone, in- 
frequent and indirect communi- 
cation tended to keep the 
people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


The telephone, by making 
communication quick and 
direct, has been a great cement- 
ing force. It has broken down 
the barriers of distance. It 
has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 
7,500,000 telephones connect- 
ing the east and the west, the 
north and the south, makes one 
great neighborhood of the 
whole country. 


It brings us together 
27,000,000 times a day, and 
thus develops our common 
interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes 
the patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 














If all people used what millions are 
using, there would be 
no corns next week. 

Every corn would 
be treated at once 
with a little Blue-jay 
plaster. 

The pain would 
stop instantly. Then 
the B&B wax would 
gently loosen each 
corn. In 48 hours all 
the corns would come 
out. 











All the Corns 


In America Could be Ended This Week 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
(311) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, —_ 


| 


You can prove this yourself in two 
days. Try a Blue-jay on that old, old 
corn. 

Note how it acts without any dis- 
comfort. Note the absence of pain or 
soreness. The corn is completely for- 
gotten. 

Then note in two days how the 
whole corn lifts out. 

Blue-jay keeps millions free from 
corns. When you stop paring—stop 
old-time treatments—you will have 
freedom too. And all people sometime 
will know this. 
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to his horse, then whistled to revive his | night and old Whitey. | 


Te old doctor chirruped encouragement | dollars, by jiminy!’’ he proclaimed to the 


own spirits. 


enough, but he had to own that it was tiring | feebly. 


His courage was good| The horse threw up his head, and neighed 


The doctor gave a start. With all 


work, and wearing, this climbing of the steep | his respect for the equine sagacity of his tried | 
grades of hill-country roads in the midst of a ‘and true companion, he doubted his ability to 
storm that seemed to grow more furious as | comprehend questions of fees. Then Whitey 


the faint afternoon light waned. 


neighed again, and from the murk ahead came 


Snow had been falling since morning, and | answering shouts. A lantern twinkled; a dark | 
for several hours a gale had been driving | blot took the shape of two yoke of oxen and a | 
clouds of flakes, and here and there piling up drag. A man advanced and hailed the traveler. | 


great drifts across the roadway. It could hardly 
be said that the doctor guided old Whitey; 
mostly he let the horse pick his way. 

In the uncertain shelter of a clump of trees 
old Whitey halted for rest, and the doctor, 
leaning forward, peered into the dimness. So 
dense was the fall of snow that it was like a 
fog, but a fog that whirled and billowed. The 
wind howled through the bare branches over- 
head, and seemed to take’on a keener edge. 
In spite of his fur coat and cap, the doctor 
shivered. 

‘*Bless me, but this is getting to be weather !’’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘And it must be five miles 
more to go. Whew! I wish we were there!’’ 

Old Whitey turned his head, and cocked an 
attentive ear. The doctor chuckled. 

‘‘Off our beat, aren’t we, old fellow? We 
don’t practise much on the shoulder of Kearney 
Mountain, that’s a fact. They might have 
sent for young Blake over at Milton, —he’s 
nearer,—but they didn’t. They sent for us, 
and we’re coming—not very fast, but as fast 
as we can, eh?”’ 

He might have added that in forty years he 
had disregarded no call for help, no matter 
what the distance, or the weather, or the 
possibility of pay. Yet, as he was a man 
who paid his bills, he could not be wholly 
indifferent to the financial return for the serv- 
ices he rendered. 

“This is going to be a hard trip,’’ he re- 
flected. ‘‘Guess I’ll have to charge ’em five 
dollars—counting in time and all.’’ 

Old Whitey set his shoulder to the collar, 
and plunged ahead. The sleigh creaked and 
groaned through the foot-hills of a mountainous 
drift. It made a wide détour, flanked the 
range, bumped into a ditch, and found the 
road again. A hundred yards farther on, 
the horse stopped, his fore legs deep in a drift 
that stretched squarely across the way. 

The doctor swung himself from the sleigh 
and laid hold upon the bridle. Then he 
plunged into the drift, the willing horse floun- 
dering after him. Both were panting heavily 
when they won through to a snow shallow no 
more than knee-deep. 

The doctor climbed back into the sleigh, and 
gathered the robe about him. ‘‘Five dollars 
won’t be enough, ’’ he said. ‘‘It’ll have to be 
ten—yes, sir—ten at the very least!’’ 

For a half-mile there was a slight descent 
in the grade, and Whitey made better progress. 
His driver fared less prosperously. Dry as 
the snow was, some of it had clung to the 
doctor’s heavy arctic overshoes; the chill of it 
penetrated rubber and felt and leather and 
woolen socks. The doctor stamped his feet. 
He beat his gloved hands vigorously upon his 
body. 

“I’ve just got to do it. They’ll have to 
pay for this—only right and fair they should. 
Fifteen dollars, sir—not a penny less!’’ 

Whitey began to plunge wildly; the sleigh 
careened, listed farther to starboard, and shot 





‘*Doctor, ain’t it? Thought you’d be hap- | 
penin’ ’long ’bout now. So we reckoned we’d 
come out and meet you and break out asad 
road. Snowin’ a bit, ain’t it?’’ 

The doctor gripped the hand extended | 
him. ‘Well, now, Mr. Burns, that’s what I | 
call clever and thoughtful of you,’’ he said. 


At the farmhouse on the shoulder of Kearney | é Typewriting, English, Spelling, Accounts and 
Mountain a warm welcome awaited old Whitey | 


and the old doctor. Somebody sprang forward | 


to lead the horse to the barn, and somebody | 


else caught his master’s arm and guided him 
to the big kitchen, where a royal log blazed 
in a cavernous fireplace, and where the air | 
was rich in savory smells, and a table was 
hospitably spread. The doctor drew up to it | 
with right good-will, presently, when he had 
seen the patient in an upper room, had heard 
the particulars of the attack that had pros- 
trated her, and had prepared a soothing draft 
from the contents of his medicine-case. Al- 
ready the sufferer had dropped into a doze, and 
the relief of the family was manifest. They 
beamed upon the doctor, and the doctor beamed 
upon them, and laid hold upon knife and fork. 

‘*My, my, Mrs. Burns, you shouldn’t have 
gone to all this trouble for me!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Chicken pie? Well, well! How did you 
guess the thing I like best of all? And home- 
made sausage! And fried potatoes and raised | 
biscuit! And mince pie and apple pie! And | 
strawberry sauce and layer-cake and pound- | 
eake and frosted-cake! And—well, now, I 
don’t often take coffee for supper, but yours 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








| DOW ACADEMY, Franconia, N.H. 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. aggreves N. H. 
Department of Instruction. Endowed. repares for col- 
lege. Commercial department. Modern buildings and 
equipment. Large athletic and play grounds. $300 in 
prizes. Expenses moderate, two free scholarships given 





to worthy vo men for moderate service. Catalogue 
on request. RY H. CLARK, Principal. 





MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 7 buildings, 
including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall 

eparate dormitories for young men and women 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 

usic, art, elocution. Manual training. Special courses 
for High School Graduates. Home economics, includ- 
ing Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 
Moderate rates. 

Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. All expenses $350. For in- 
formation of either department address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, W. H. 

















YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 
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STENOGRAPHY | 


é Our Stenographic Courseincludes Phonography, 


Business Letter Correspondence. 


Day Class Evening Class 
$7.00 $6.00 ; 
Per Month Term of 25 Lessons +4 


For further information call upon or write 
MISS F. G. MICHAUD, Principal 
omen’s Christian Association, 








40 Berkeley Street, Boston. 


RELIANCE LINE 


- poem nan 
Hydro- Pneumatic 
Water Systems 


for Country Homes, Bungalows, Farms and 
Villages. Our specialty is Pumps for Artesian 
Wells. Electric, Oil and Gasoline Pumping Machines 
GREAT FIRE PROTECTION, 
Send for illustrated Catalogue F.W. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 


62 No. Washington Street, Boston 











at 


Lowell Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibers. Complete three-year di- 
ploma courses in Cotton Manufacturing, Wool 
Manufacturing, Textile Designing, Chemis- 
try and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. 


Degrees of B.'T.E. (Bachelor of Textile Engi- 
neering) and B. T. D. (Bachelor of Textile 
Dyeing) offered for completion of prescribed 
four-year courses. 


Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 29, 1913. 
For catalogue address CHAS. H. EAMES, 
S. B., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 



























Sanitary Homes 
make for health, 
and one room in the 
house that should 
have special atten- 
tionisthebathroom. @ 

How is yours? Is 
it supplied with 


“Handifold” 


The SANITARY 
Toilet Paper? 
It’s made from fresh, 
new, clean paper stock— 
nothing else. 
Handifold Toilet Soe Co. 
___Leominster, Mass 


‘Bawyer Crystal Blue Co. 
elling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 



















Next time you 
need Setet Paper 
simply say 


Handifold 


Send postal for 
hook, free, if 
you have none 
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treat. You see, I’ve a splendid appetite.’’ 
Mrs. Burns nodded, and her eyes twinkled. 

‘*T don’t wonder you’re hungry. Nothing like 

being out in the fresh air to make things seem 


real tasty.’’ 
The doctor’s smile broadened. ‘‘Very true, | 
very true. And I must say there’s an unusual | 


amount of air, and unusually fresh air, stirring | | 


outdoors to-night. ’’ | 


A savage squall swept down upon the house, 
and the stout building rocked in the blast. 
The farmer tossed another log upon the fire. | 

‘*Well, ’twon’t be so bad goin’ down in the | 
mornin’ as it was comin’ up,’’ he observed. 
‘“This’ll blow itself out before sunup.’? | 

That the visitor should stay all night seemed 


to the family the natural sequence of his | x 


arrival. | 

‘*Well, Mr. Burns, I can’t discover any call | 
to run away,”’ said the doctor, gaily. ‘‘I’da_| 
deal rather draw up before that grand fire of | 
yours, and spend a mighty pleasant evening | 


getting better acquainted. ’’ | 3 


In the long chat with the members of the 
family before the great fireplace, the doctor 


learned many things: how they happened to | ¥ 


be battling for a living on that remote hill 
farm; how Johnny, the oldest boy, was ready 
to go away to an academy; how the oldest 
daughter, Nellie, had hopes of a normal-school 
training, if next year’s apple-crop was good; 


the doctor into a snow-bank. He struggled to | how Nancy, the second daughter, was delicate, 
his feet, uninjured but startled. Theold horse |—she was his patient,—and how they were 
had halted, and with turned head was survey- | planning to send her away the next winter to 


ing his master. The doctor grunted. 

“Ugh! ugh! Don’t blame you, old fellow. 
Strange road—you couldn’t tell where that 
culvert was—neither could I. Now let’s see 
if anything is broken. ’’ 

Luckily, the harness proved to be intact, 
and the sleigh appeared to have come to no 
harm. The doctor managed to right it, and 
as they now had left the gulch behind, he 
climbed to his seat. There, however, he was 
permitted to tarry but briefly; soon he had to 
get out and break a path, that Whitey might 
follow. The labor was severe, and the doctor 
was tired when he again climbed into the 
sleigh. 

**Sakes alive, but it’s just about the worst 
night! We'll get through somehow, I suppose, 
but it’ll be a mighty hard pull. 
the wind wickeder. 
a pocket. And they’re not regular patients, 
anyway.’’ He paused a moment in his solilo- 
quy. ‘‘No, they’re not, and it makes a differ- 
ence—not in answering the call, but in the 
fair charge for it. Take one of those city 
doctors, now! Suppose he was dragged out 
on a trip like this? He’d charge ’em—what 
wouldn’t he charge? And I wouldn’t blame 
him—no, sir, not a mite! And I—I —’’ 

He paused an instant, and brought his hands 
together with a vigorous smack of decision. 


Never knew 
And it’s getting dark as | 





| spend the cold months with an aunt in the 


| South, if the demand for fat steers did not 


prove disappointing. These things the old 
doctor heard, and considered duly. He recalled 
them clearly the next morning when, coated, 
and capped, and gloved, he climbed into his 
sleigh behind a Whitey refreshed and almost 
rejuvenated by Johnny’s assiduous attentions. | 

The storm was over, and the morning was | 
still and bright. .Mr. Burns had come with | 
the doctor from the house, and stood beside | 
the sleigh, listening to the last words of advice 
about the patient. The doctor gathered up 
the reins, but the farmer laid a detaining hand 
upon his arm. | 

‘** Now what’s the damage, doctor?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘I’ve tried to find out, but you’ve 
kept switchin’ me off, somehow. Come now! 
What’s the bill?’’ 

The doctor frowned. ‘‘Well, Mr. Burns, it’s 
quite a good way out here, and —’’ 

**Course it is, and I want to do the right 
thing. ’’ 

“Um! Quite a good way it is, and there’s 
the chance of loss of other business by being 
here all night. Allowing for that — 

**T want you to allow for it!’’ 

The furrow in the doctor’s brow deepened. 
‘*Allowing for that, Mr. Burns,’’ he said, | 
severely, ‘‘allowing for that, I’ve got to charge | 


‘‘And I’ll charge ’em just an even twenty- -five | | you a dollar and a half.’’ 








Official Boy Scout Knife. 


viz.: a jack- knife, 
screw-driver, leather 
punch or reamer, 
tack-lifter and can- 
opener. Blades are 
made from best Eng- 
lish crucible steel. 
It has a stag handle, 
German silver bol- 
sters, name-plateand 
shackle, and is brass- 
lined. The motto, 


screw-driver and tack-lifter. 
etched on the large blade. 















handle. 





SEND ORDERS TO 


Scouts of America combines four useful tools and a jack-knife all in one, 





‘*Be Prepared,’’ together with the insignia of the Scout Movement, is 
etched on the blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 


Official Knife for Camp-Fire Girls. 
for Camp-Fire Girls is the same as the Boy Scout Knife, except that it is 
slightly smaller in size, and has a nail-file and cap-opener, instead of a 
The Camp-Fire motto, 


OUR OFFER. Until October ist either the Official Knife for 
y Scouts or the Official Knife for Camp-Fire 
Girls will be given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion; or either Knife sold 
for $1.00. In all cases we Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 


Boy Scout AX, with Leather Sheath. 


This official Ax for Boy Scouts has a nail slot for drawing 
out old nails from boxes and boards. 
are always scarce, the possession of this Ax may mean 
the difference between comfort aud discomfort. 
from highest grade crucible steel, black finish, polished 
head, keen cutting edge, with select white hickory 


Total length 13% inches. Our Offer includes a 
Leather Sheath, with flap, and a slot for belt. Every 
Boy Scout should own one of these fine tools. Invalu- 


able for fixing up the camp and keeping fhe camp- 
fire burning brightly. . 


OUR OFFER. (enc bos 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


For Boy Scouts and | 
Camp-Fire Girls 


“s 
Useful Articles of Personal Equipment Officially G) 
Indorsed by National Committees. | 

This official Knife for the Boy 








The new official Knife 


‘*Wo-He-Lo,’’ is 


In camp, where nails 


Made 





Scout Ax, with Leather Sheath, 
will be given to Companion 

subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription; or 
sold for $1.10. In either 
case we Deliver Free any- 
where in the U. 8S. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“A Substitute 
wi for Coffee 
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Old Grist Mill 





The Secret of the 
Beautiful Stove 




















Olishing a stove is no longer Wheat Coffee 

the dirty job that it used to ; 
be. Just shake the can of Satin Has been on the market 20 years and is the only 
Gloss, apply a little with an old “ coffee’ used in thousands of the best homes. 
cloth or brush, and quickly rub Contains the nutritive properties of wheat and 
to a brilliant finish —and it’s done. Noth- other valuable grains. Healthful, delicious, 
ing in it to burn or explode. Perfectly safe satisfying. Any grocer can supply it. 
for any one to use. : - 

Screw-Top Cans 15 Cents | Boil Hard 5 Minutes | 

Ask Se Se Gloss = 150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Maine. POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 

















Grandmother’s Mince Meat 


Talk about the pies that "mother used to make"! There may 
. be some fiction about such pies, but there need not be, for you 
can have the real thing if you use Grandmother's Mince Meat, 
asitisa real old-fashioned home-made mince based on the rec- 
ipe of one of the famous old-time New England housekeepers. 


“Tested and Approved” 


by L. B. Allyn, chemist in the Pure Food town of Westfield, 
Mass. Try it. Get a package to-day of your grocer. Make 
a pie or two and submit them to your family, and their 
verdict, too, will be "tested and approved." If your grocer 
hasn't it, he knows where to get it. Ask him. 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., NATICK, MASS. 























than the (3@=—w i mcagh 
Best” | ee Food 


DANI BEA BSTE, 
ATR 


Only the best wheat from Uncle Sam’s great wheat 
fields—and they are the finest in the world—is good 
enough for Daniel Webster Flour. The real secret 
of its unequaled bread-making and nourishing 
power lies in our scientific, unerring blending of 
several of the finest wheats. The result is the best 
flour that this nation can offer, or that the world can 
produce. It is this blending that makes it “Better than the 
Best”—a “strong” flour which means more bread, more 
nourishment, and a solid reputation for the dealer who sells 
Daniel Webster Flour. 

OUR GUARANTEE. %2etet.rotte Mortem 3s nabs tte est tent rater 
to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 





DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Bbis.; Rye and Corn Products 400 Bhis.; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 
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The Perfection Vacuum Clothes Washer 


TWO MACHINES IN ONE 


Offer Expires October I st 


S P E C TAL OF. FE. R. The Perfection Combination 


Vacuum Washer complete 





HE Perfection Vacuum Washer 
is the first practical washing 
device to be produced at a moder- 
ate price. It is a wonderful labor- 
saver, and will go far toward light- 
ening the burdens of the housewife 
to whom wash-day has been the 
‘*blue’’ day of the week. 

The remarkable feature about 
this device is its simplicity, yet it 
will positively wash the clothes 
without the aid of the wash-board 

Illustrating Washer in Boiler on Stove. or hand rubbing, and the clothes 

are washed as clean as by hand. 

The ‘‘Perfection’’ fits inside any wash-boiler. The boiler is then 
filled with cold water, to which is added a sufficient quantity of 
shaved soap. The clothes are placed in the boiler round the 
Vacuum Washer. When the water comes to the boiling-point 
the cleansing operation begins. The boiling water is drawn by the 
Vacuum into the bottom of the funnel and forced out through the 
fountainhead. This circulation of the water continues as long as 
the boiler remains upon the stove, ten gallons of boiling soapy water 
being forced through the fiber of the clothes every minute. The ma- 
chine washes a boiler full of clothes in the short space of 20 minutes. 

For the cleansing of woolens, the top of the Washer is made 
removable and a long handle inserted. The Washer is held in the 
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touching the top of the clothes lightly. The machine thus becomes 
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given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 

subscription for The Youth’s Companion and 50 cents extra; 

or sold to any one for $2.50. In all cases we deliver free 
anywhere in New England. 
















a suction washer, drawing the 
water up and down through the 
clothes. Five minutes is ample 
time to cleanse a tubful of clothes 
by this process, and the work 
compares in results with expert 
laundry work. The Washer with 
handle attached is also very con- 
venient for rinsing and bluing. 


ADVANTAGES: 


It washes without rubbing. Washing Woolens, also Rinsing and Bluing. 
It eliminates all hand labor. 





It saves wear on the clothes. Even the most delicate laces can 
be washed without injury. 


It runs itself. The heat from the stove does all the work. The 
operator can forget the washing until it is time to take it off the stove. 


It both cleanses and disinfects the clothes. 


It saves time, shortens the washing period, and enables the 
housewife to do other work at the same time. 


It helps solve the servant problem. You can retain the services 
of valuable servants who object to the drudgery of the wash-board. 





position shown in the illustration, and worked up and down, just The Perfection Vacuum Clothes Washer. It will pay for itself in a short time both through the saving of 


wear on clothes and the saving of labor. 


SEND ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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